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THE SISTERS. 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING. 


presence evidently, and in the very pretty dress of a Sultana. |, 
The other sister is either going in her own character, or not | 
going at all, and the dressing-maid, (the prettiest woman of | 
the three,) looks as if she was half sighing over an envious 
dream of the Sultana’s enjoyment. The abigail’s cap is the 
best conception in the picture. 
CITIZEN REGULUS. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


Tue thirtieth of May, 1778, the news, that was to extend 
to the confines of the civilized world, resounded in Paris: 
Voltaire! Voltaire is no more! Voltaire is dead ! 

Great was the stupefaction of those who declared them- 
selves worshippers of Reason, whose high-priest Voltaire 
was; and those who cursed his genius and regarded his doc- || 
trine as an inspiration of hell, were shocked. 

The people, who at this epoch already entertained ideas 
of emancipation, which took root so quickly to bring forth 
terrible fruit, and who venerated as gods all those who took 
upon themselves the mission of leading the way through 
the untrodden paths of progress and independence, deplored | i 


the death of Voltaire as a public calamity, and gave him i 


| 


tears more sincere than merited. 

Since evening an immense throng were seen surrounding | 
the hotel of the Marquis Villette, where the philosopher had | 
just expired, and commanding quiet and silence in its neigh- || 
bourhood, as a mark of respect towards the illustrious 
deceased. 

At the moment when the worship was most fervent, and | 
the ardour of popular enthusiasm had arisen to fanaticism, | 


| 


a great tumult was heard in the crowded ranks of the mul- |) 


titude who encumbered the quay, since named quay Vultaire. || 
<7 tpl eH bled fists, and arms loaded with iron-headed clubs and 


This tumult was caused by the arrival of the carriage of | 
the Marquis de Savigny, who advanced rapidly with four | 
horses, stemming the thick waves of the populace, like a 
vessel dashing aside the billows of the ocean. 

France was at this time divided into two hostile parties, 
tilting with menaces, preluding thus, before the great battle 
which dyed the soil with blood. 

Among all the champions for the privileges of the throne 
and of nobility, he, who distinguished himself the most by || 
his fury in defending a fallen cause, and combating the || 





| 


| . : 
| But what was his indignation when he saw his carriage 


|| stopped by the men of this infamous class, and when they 
Some Fancy Ball is to have the benefit of the elder sister’s | 


insisted upon his alighting, and going on foot before the 
‘house of the Philosopher, as he was called, that he might 
i ' thus pay him the tribute of homage ! 
“ Back! canaille,” he exclaimed, putting his head out of 
the door ; “ back, or I’ll have you lashed by my servants!” 
“Thy servants !” exclaimed a man, whose bare, brawny 
|arm seemed to fix the carriage to the ground; “ thy ser- 
| vants! they will not try it; they know too well we would 
| break their ribs for them.” 
| “Come, get out!” cried another; “ the weather is fine, 
| you need not fear the mud will soil your silk stockings, and 
| gold-buckelled shoes.” 
| “ Miserable fellows !” said the Marquis de Savigny aside, 
| who began to fear he could not get the better in this un- 
| equal contest. Then, resuming his parliamentary role, 
| “I am under orders from the king,” cried he ; “ my mission 
does not admit of a moment’s delay; let me instantly take 
| my despatches to his majesty.” 

“ Were it the king himself he should not pass without 
saluting the prophet of the revolution.” 

” Well, then, let him cry, vive Voltaire !” said a concilia- 
tory voice among those who besieged his carriage. 

“ May I die,” resumed the marquis, beside himself with 
| anger, “ if I say anything clse but malediction on him who 
|| has put this hideous cancer of doubt and revolt against duty 
| in the hearts of the men of our country !”” 

‘ Let him die, then !” cried the people. 

** Let him die !” repeated a thousand voices. 

“ A la lantern!” 

“ To the water with the aristocrat !” 

And in a second the marquis saw his carriage, his horses, 
and his men imprisoned by an impassible rampart of human 
breasts, above which arose, like a murderous battery, dou- 











|!stones. There was but one part for him to take, extreme 
i as the danger that suggested it; and, a man of courage and 
| | action, he did not hesitate. 

| “Francois,” said he to his coachman, “a thousand louis 
| if in ten minutes we are on the road to Versailles. And 
| you,” said he to the two pigueurs at his carriage door, 
| with torches in their hands, “set fire to the horses, if they 


| Wit 
| refuse to go on, and in the faces of these brigands if they 
| stop you.” 

A moment of profound silence followed among the peo- 








rights which the people dared claim by the mouth of their || 
eloquent tribunes, was the Marquis de Savigny. ple at hearing this colloquy between the marquis and his 
The court loved the marquis; they remembered the ser- || men ; then the carriage shook amidst the cries of the lackeys, 
vices his family rendered the monarchy; they noted his who cattinels “Place! Place for the Marquis de Sa- 
loyal intentions, his devotedness, which was with him a re- | vigny !” and the howlings of rage by his opponents, who 
ligion ; but yet they feared the imprudent expression, of at- clogged the horses’ feet. Soon after the heavy noise of the 
tachment, which sometimes did far more injury than service. | ponderous vehicle, accompanied by a concert of groans and 
We may conceive, then, placed in the centre of such j| "execrations, announced that the great nobleman had at last 
ideas, how much the marquis detested the men who la-| ‘effected his passage ; but he was obliged to make a bridge 
boured every day to fan the flame which caused the incen- | || of corpses to do it. 
diary of 93, and above all Voltaire, whom opinion placed |! i An hour afterwards the marquis appeared at the Chateau 
at their head. He could do nothing less than take part in}| de Versailles, and related, with his usual energy, the out- 


the public mourning, caused by the death of the great wri- || rageous scene for royalty and nobility, in which he had 


ter; a death which ie regarded as a happy event, at which i | played the principal part, and which had had such a terrible 
| denouement. 


all honest men should rejoice. 
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The king, and M. Maurepas, his minister, less passionate 
than the marquis, and consequently more capable of judg- 
ing of the danger he had gratuitously provoked, were much 
frightened at this popular demonstration, and were far from 
expressing satisfaction at his indiscreet zeal. 

Whilst Savigny, encouraged by the queen, whose confi- 
dence then was carried to the blindest imprudence, sought 
to dissipate the terrours which he believed destitute of foun- 
dation, a man reached Versailles in haste, entered the cha- 
teau, démanding to speak with the Marquis de Savigny 
instantly, as he had the most important communications to 





make to him. 

It was Duval, the marquis’s steward ; and, as soon as the 
marquis made his appearance, he exclaimed: 

“ Mounsieur Marquis, I am the messenger of terrible 
news !” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“The men of the quay have sacked and plundered your 
hotel at Paris, and set it on fire.” 

“ Well, Duval, we must let it burn.” 

* Monseigneur !” 

“T have always told you, Duval, that you carried econo- 
my to avarice; have I not still enough of chateaux and 
hotels left?” 

“Monsieur Marquis, this is a serious affair, and worth 
the trouble of considering it; it concerns more than your 
hotel in Paris; the people have gone in crowds to your 
country seat at Marly, to serve it the same way; they will 
be here in an hour, and believe me, the chateau with its 
gates and guards, the king himself, with all his majesty, 
will not be able to screen you from their vengeance.” 

“ But what do they want?” 

* Your blood, Monseigneur, in exchange for the blood 
you have had.” 

“ Ah! Saint Voltaire,” said the marquis, in a tone of joy- 
ous raillery no longer, “ you ought to feel satisfied, you 
will have a funeral worthy of your genius !” 

The danger which the faithful servant of the marquis 
had spoken of was far from being exaggerated. After 
pillaging and burning his hotel at Paris, the people swore 
to do the same with all his other houses, until he had fallen 
into their hands to be immolated without pity, as he himself 
had, without pity, crushed beneath his carriage-wheels, and 
the feet of his horses, their fathers, children and brothers. 

Besides, this hatred, which broke forth so furiously, 
could be traced back to a remote period; it was not the 
first time that these two names, People and Savigny, 
had clashed like enemies in deadly strife. During the 
commotion that took place on account of the high price of 
grain, the marquis made himself the object of the most 
odious unpopularity. 

Duval, who in secret sympathized with the people in the 
hope of a better future, was not on that account less blindly 
devoted to the marquis, his benefactor, and at the first 
glance saw the imminent peril he had drawn upon himself; 
so, after having procured a coach where he was not known, 

he placed the son of the marquis, whose mother was dead, 
and who was then little more than three years old, under 
the care of an old servant whom he could trust, sent them 
off to a place of safety, and then set off himself with all 
speed to Versailles. 

“ What think you then, Duval, must be done, if the 
king’s house itself is not an inviolable asylum from these 
brigands 2?” 

* Leave it, Monseigneur, leave it, if it is only for a few 
cays.” 


| fly without delay. And, while the marquis refused to take 


| him from the country for five years. 


Am I, then, a slave, whose shoulders have the dread of the 
lash? Thanks for such counsel !”? 

“ Monsieur Marquis, I think only of your safety ; I will 
think of nothing else.” 

“Tt is well, it is well,” said the marquis, haughtily, walk. © 
ing rapidly up and down the apartment. 

At that moment an officer of the household entcred, and 
invited the marquis to follow him to the queen, who desired 
to speak with him. 

The bold and ardent character of Savigny had inspired 
Marie Antoinette with the liveliest interest; so, when | 
the couriers arrived at the chateau with the fearful in. 
telligence of the danger he had run, and which, at this 
time of popular effervescence, might be the occasion of a 
movement whose consequences no one could foresee, she 
employed all her influence over his mind to induce him to 


te 


a part which he called base and cowardly, he received an 
order from the king, by the captain of the guard, banishing 


Louis XVI. knew this was the only means left him to 
control the marquis, and to save him in spite of himself; 
and M. Maurepas had reckoned on his exile, to appease the 
wrath of the people, if the beast with a thousand heads, as 
it was then called, dared to come grumbling even to the 
walls of the chateau. The order was formal, it had been 
executed without chance of repeal; and the marquis, think. 
ing with rage of the cause of this procedure, which he 
looked upon as a cruel injustice, and a new proof of the in- 
gratitude of kings towards those who served them with the 
most devotion, asked only a few moments to give some 
urgent recommendations to his steward. 

Alone with Duval, he said : 

* Well, they have condemned me to exile!” 

**So much the better, Monseigneur ; you will be saved 
without its costing you what you call the shame of flight.” 
“ But an exile—it is a defeat!” 

“ Oh! ina month all will be forgotten, and you will make 
a victorious return.” 

* However, the king wills it—I must obey? The order 
of exile concerns my son also,” continued the marquis, 
reading the parchment over again. “ Toexile a child hard. 
ly three years old !” 

‘‘So much the better,” again repeated Duval, in a low 
tone; ‘for, young as he is, the son would be obliged to pay 
for his father ; now he too will be saved.” 

“ But where is my son, he who shares so soon in his 
father’s disgrace 2” 

“Below, in the court of the chateau. I came only a few 
minutes in advance of the carriage that brought him here” 

“ That’s well! But, although I think with you, that my 
exile is only in form, and will not be of long duration, it 
becomes me to make some prudent arrangements, not for 
myself, but for the interest of my child.” 

“Speak, Monseigneur.” 

** Duval, you who see only in papers, business and pro 
ceedings at law, have you here any white parchment?” 

*‘ Yes, Monseigneur.” 

* Give it me.” 

The marquis wrote a few lines in his tablets, signed bi 
name at the bottom of the parchment, and gave both to tl 
steward, saying: 

“You will take these to M. Bernard, my notary, 
he will draw on this parchment an act in due form, ¥f 
which it will appear that all my wealth, rents, fiefs, house 
and furniture belong to you, and have been acquired by y! 











“Fly! Do you think I would fly, Monsieur Duval? 


by means of numerous loans you have made me.” 
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“I understand, Monseigneur, in these times of deadly 
contests between the nobility and people, great names and 
large fortunes are mostly threatened, and you will shelter | 
the unpopularity of your name beneath the plebeian one of | 
mine. Confide in me. But it is necessary that I should 
give you a paper to show that the property I hold is only in 
your name.” 

“There is no need of such a writing, Duval. Have I) 
not tried your probity, your fidelity and constant devotion? | 
This is the best security.” 

The steward was going to reply, when the captain of the 
guard opened the door, and informed the marquis that the | 
post.chaise was at the gate of the park, waiting for him, and | 
that his son was already placed in it. 

“ Adieu, then, Duval. As soon as I arrive in Germany, 
I ehall write you.” 

“ Adieu, Monsieur Marquis; God be with you and your 
gon, and bring you back again soon !” 

Two minutes after the post-chaise departed, the horses 
urged to their utmost speed ; it was time, for the cries of | 
the people were heard at that moment at the other end of 
the chateau. 








CHAPTER SECOND. 

Sixteen years had elapsed since the scene which we have 
described. The bloody dawn of ’93 arose on France. The 
level of the republic passed over all heads; those which 
were too high were cut off, if they were not fortunate enough | 
tomake their escape from the purveyors for the insatiable | 
appetites of the monsters of the revolution. The throne of | 
the king, and the altars of God were overthrown ; in their | 





stead arose the scaffold of Terrour; Louis XVI. was put, 


to death in the face of his assembled people, without one i 


tingle voice raised in his defence, without one single hand | 
extended to avenge him ; and the nobility, thinned by pro- | 
scription, left the inhospitable land to go to foreign shores | 
to dream of better days. 

In this popular deluge, which submerged names, titles, | 
and fortunes, the family of Savigny was of course covered | 
and disappeared. When the Marquis de Savigny left| 
France in 1778, at the close of the event we have just re- | 
lated, he was a widower, and remained with his son, the | 
only scion of his ancient family. He had promised Duval | 
to write to him as soon as he arrived at Vienna, the place to | 
which he was exiled; nevertheless, neither Duval, nor any 
other persons with whom he could correspond ever heard 
any news from him. In vain Duval wrote letter after letter, 
that he inquired after him even at the court, and sent a man 
expressly to Germany to find him ; it was impossible for him 
to obtain the least information of what had become of the 
marquis, or get the least indication whether he was still 
living. Then, when years had passed in these fruitless 
searches, and when the supposition that some fatal accident 
had befallen the marquis, confirmed as it was by his obsti- 
nate silence and inexplicable disappearance, M. Duval 
thought him dead, and became accustomed to look upon it| 
as upon the remembrance of a certain and accomplished | 
fact. 

Meantime his activity, care, and skilful speculations had | 
increased the fortune the marquis left in his charge, so that | 
M. Duval was one of the richest proprietors in France ; for | 
people, who knew the state of his affairs, said his daughter 
would have at least a million for her dowry, and his son! 
would have as much also. 

Notwithstanding the happiness this immense fortune could | 
afford him in the enjoyment of its advantages, he did not | 
seem to be very happy; and every morning when he arose | 








it was remarked he looked very pale, as if from want of 
sleep, or the tortures of remorse. 

We have said that at this epoch the terrible work of the 
revolution was passing in all its energy. M. Duval had an 
ardent spirit and a warm heart; he devoted himself with 
fanaticism to the popular cause, and was soon chosen for a 
chief, as much for his tried republicanism as for the position 
his fortune gave him. In his demagogue fury, he flung 
aside his name, which savoured too much of aristocratic 
origin; for at that epoch, the particle du placed before the 
surname was proscribed with not less rigour than the de, 
being often sufficient to condemn to the scaffold, and bap- 
tized himself with the significant name of Citizen Regulus, 
under which no one thought of finding the ex-steward of the 
Marquis de Savigny. 

An act of generosity, by which Regulus manifested his 
patriotism, put the climax to the popularity which he already 
enjoyed. The republic was impoverished, all its resources 
were exhausted, the confiscation of the wealth of the 
emigrants and priests had produced sums insufficient for 
the pressing wants, scarcity was in the city, our armies 
wanted ammunition and clothing, and repeated appeals to 
the nation brought only feeble supplies. Citizen Regulus 
sold a large part of his domains, allowing it to be thought, for 
his security, that he only reserved for himself the house in 
which he lived with his family, and went and laid the 
money for his sales on the altar of his country, amidst the 
unbounded acclamations of the assembled people. 

This trait of a good citizen, which was not so rare in 
those times as at present, was put in the orders of the 
day. The public papers mentioned the liberality of Citizen 
Regulus. The Jacobin Club, of which he was a member, 
granted him the honours of the session, and he was carried 
back in triumph to his house, which was neighbouring to 
that of the virtuous and incorruptible Robespierre, as he was 
called. The next day, he was made a member of the coun- 
sel general of the commune and president of his section. 

We must say, however, that Regulus, who reposed all his 
hopes of happiness in the love of his children, and who 
seemed unable to overcome the painful remembrances that 
haunted him like remorse, made ample reserve for their fu- 
ture benefit, when they might enjoy it in peace and happi- 
ness. His paternal and citizen feelings told him that if the 
source of his fortune was criminal, it was purified in partici. 
pating it with his children and country. 

About this time the Committee of Public Safety issued 
the decree, which enjoined, under pain of death, all the 
proprietors in the capital to place a writing on every houre, 
on which should be written the names and professions of 
all its inhabitants. 

For some time, Citizen Regulus had counted a new guest 
in his house, whom he had never seen, for the stranger had 
addressed himself only to a serving-woman, charged with 
the care of showing the rooms to let, and inform the appli- 
cants the price. He occupied a garret in the remotest part 
of the house. 

Regulus requested him to come down to him, that he 
might procure the necessary knowledge for the requirements 
of the law. His tenant came at his invitation. 

He was a young man, hardly twenty, whose charming 
physiognomy and distinguished manners indicated, in spite 
of his miserable exteriour, that he belonged to a noble fami- 
ly. His face was pale, but full of dignity ; his look proud, 
but gentle ; his carriage assured, but modest, announcing 
that at home he was born to command. 

His dark hair, according to the fashion of the times, flow- 
ed in long curls on his shoulders ; light moustaches shaded 
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his upper lip ; his shirt collar, tured back on his coat, show- |} lege of an artist’s life ; one single person divined his heart Z 


ed his white neck, modelled like that of a woman. and the sufferings concealed in it; this person was Corne- 
“ Pardon, citizen,” said Regulus to the young man, as he || lia, the landlord’s daughter. 
entered, “I have disturbed you ; but, before everything, we Owing to her father’s fortune, Cornelia had received, as 





must obey the law that has forced me to send for you.” well as her brother, a solid and complete education, and this 
‘“‘ What does it demand?” education had only developed the most happy disposition, 
“That I should write your name with the other tenants |! Thus, after having rendered homage to the seducing charms 
in the house.” of her mind, one forgot them to admire and love what was 
**T do not refuse.” | excellent and exquisite in her heart. M. Duval was adored 
“ Your name?” by his children, but not in the same manner. Cornelia had 
* Coriolanus.” made her attachment to her father a sweet and religious | 
‘Ha! ha! that was the name of an aristocrat of antiquity. || duty; with her brother this affection was carried even to 
Your age?” fanaticism. The active part Citizen Regulus had taken in 
“ Nineteen years.” | the work of the revolution frightened Cornelia ; the scenes 
“Your profession ?”” | of blood and terrour made her shudder, and had for her only 
“ Historical painter.” | the grandeur and magnificence of a tempest. In the eyes 
* Place of birth ?” | of his son, on the contrary, the austere virtues of the Repub. 
“ Paris.” | lican Regulus made a hero of him. 
“ Citizen, I thank you.” ' The result of this was not fortunate for Cornelia, who felt 
“ Ts this all?” | a void in her affections and an isolation in her family, in 
“ Yes, all.” | consequence of the duties of citizens, which M. Duval and 
“T will take my leave, then.” ‘his son discharged with exemplary devotion, and which 
“ Adieu, my brave, health and fraternity.” | often kept them from home whole days. 
The next day the following bill was posted up, on the || In her solitude, Cornetia had time to reflect, to meditate; 
front of the Citizen Regulus’ house. | she judged with her heart of politics, which a merciless reason 


| only could appreciate ; and fearing that God would punish 
_as crimes the acts of the revolution, which caused so many 
Ciciad Mik os so _ a : a. ~ pouges that ~ a 
Citizen Simon and his wife, bookseller. pers ES TE GROSS LaF RAE POTN TN 
ee ae First — id P With such thoughts and feelings, and guided by the im- 
Citizen Regulus, member of the commune, president of | pulses of her heart, she was not far from siding with the per- 


Rue Honoré. 286. 
DWELLERS IN THIS HOUSE. 


the section. | do pie : 
Citizen Viola, his son, employed in the jacobin district. i seeuted and the victims of the law, if for no other reason 
Citoyenne Cornelia, his daughter. than because they were vanquished. 


Second Story. | She had imagined that the young painter might possibly 
be one of the proscribed, and this thought rendered still 
| livelier the sympathies she felt for him. The artist, on his 
side, who felt a passionate admiration for the exquisite 
, beauty of Cornelia, and who had filled all the void in his 
| soul with the ardent love he felt for her, had divined with in- 
| describable joy the tender sentiments of which he was the 


Citizens Barbet and Bouchard, dealers in coats. 

Third Story. 
Citizen Camille Desmoulins, deputy to the convention. 
Citoyenne Lucile, his wife ; Rose, their companion. 

Fourth Story. 
Citizen Manon, servant at the fétes of Reason. 
Citoyenne Aspasia, his daughter. 

Fifth Story. 

Citizen Coriolanus, historical painter. 


| by the mute yet eloquent assurance of this affection, he 
| often felt a thought fire his brain, and purple his cheeks with 
‘the blush of shame. This thought was a painful doubt, a 
‘fear, that the sentiment with which he had inspired Cor- 
CHAPTER THIRD. |‘ nelia was only a sentiment of pity; and this fear, natural 
The young painter led a very sad and very unfortunate | to all men of a noble and proud nature who enter life 
life, without means to supply his wants; for the republic, || through the door of misfortune, empoisoned the days of the 
absorbed by care for its own preservation, had no leisure to | young painter, until at last the conviction that he was loved 
encourage the fine arts. He was, therefore, obliged to make || as he wished to be loved, banished all these chimeras from 
grotesque caricatures for a merchant, who, speculating on || his thoughts. Yet this conviction, which he would have 
his poverty, paid him the lowest possible price. || purchased with his life, he owed to one of the most ordinary 
Fatigued with the returning struggles of every day against || circumstances, common to the life of the poor. 
the difficulties of life, the artist often went up to his garret!| Moderate as was the rent of the two rooms he occupied 
with discouragement at heart; and he would remain whole | at the top of the house, one of which served him as a 
hours on his truckle-bed, casting despairing looks into the | chamber, the other for his painting; destitute, as we have 


depths of his gloomy future, fearful as an abyss. Then, | said, of the resources his talents entitled him to procure, 











when he came out of these desolating contemplations to | he found himself unable to pay it at the expiration of the 
consider his present condition, alone in the world, without} term. The receipt had been presented him many times in 
family, without name, without fortune, without friends, he || yain, and the steward of the lower story added all those in- 
would weep like a feeble child, and call for death as the | solent airs and language when urging him to pay it, which 
only refuge in his misery and abandonment. | characterize persons of this class when called upon to fill 

None in the house had suspected that his life, so young || this part towards those whose superiority they acknowledge. 


and buoyant, had so much grief; many even, seeing him || Citizen Coriclanus saw the necessity of frecing himself from 








go with a leap to the fifth story, envied the exemption from || these ignoble persecutions by going to the proprietor him- 
self, to obtain, if possible, some delay. 


care, which they thought then, as now, the exclusive privi- 








| object. But in the midst of the sweet reverses, caused him , 
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He presented himself, therefore, at the door of Citizen 
Regulus; and the embarrassment this step caused him was 
soon changed to cruel torture, for on requesting Cornelia, 
who opened the door for him, to permit him to speak to her 
father on affairs of letting rooms, she informed him that 
her father had given this business into her hands, and he 
could, therefore, make her acquainted with the object of his 
visit. 

The artist would have preferred death a thousand times 
rather than make his humiliating avowal to the fair girl, so 
he hastened to offer some common and awkward excuse, 
through which was clearly seen his real thoughts; then, 
turning pale, he bowed clumsily, and, gaining precipitately 
the street door, he tried to conceal from her the sight of his 
embarrassment, and if possible escape from his own thoughts. 

Cornelia had no difficulty in conjecturing the cause of the 
agitation of Coriolanus ; and instantly, in the secret of her 
heart, constituting herself the security of the self-love of 
him whom she loved without avowing it, her first thought 
was to free him from these miserable and degrading shuf- 
flings in future. She ran to her chamber, opened her little 
treasure, and taking the two gold pieces of which it was 


composed, she wrapped them in a paper, and concealed 


them in her bosom ; then, with hurried respiration, troubled 
looks, and embarrassed step, as if she had committed some 
crime, she went up to the artist’s room, knowing he was ab- 
sent. Slipping the little packet under the door, she descend- 


ed hastily, shut herself up, without trying to account for || 


feelings that made her act thus, fell on her knees before her 
mother’s picture, burst into tears and began to pray. 

When Corio!anus returned to his garret, the first object 
that met his eyes was Cornelia’s paper. He took it up sus- 
piciously, and opened it slowly, as if he suspected to find 
some further injury. , 

At the sight of the pieces of gold it contained, and which 
his trembling hand let fall, a sudden paleness covered his 
face :—‘* She!” exclaimed he instantly, for he seemed to 
comprehend what hand had slipped this gold into his poor 
abode. ‘She! This is the way she judges me!” 

Then, obeying an imperious impulse of wounded pride, 
he picked up the pieces and descended again to Citizen 
Regulus. 

Cornelia was still alone, and at the sight of the young 
painter’s troubled countenance, it was her turn to blush and 
tremble. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the artist, in a voice full of emo- 
tion, “ pardon me for troubling you with my visits, but I 
have a restitution to make you.” 

“T do not understand you,” replied Cornelia, who dared 
not raise her eyes to him, who tore afresh the wound she 
wished to heal in secret. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Coriolanus coldly, “* by the side of 
my abode dwells an old woman, maintained by your father’s 
charity ; without doubt you mistake the door, for here are 
some gold pieces I found in my room.” 

Cornelia hid her face in her hands. 

“T have wounded your feelings, Mademoiselle. Oh! 


_ pity me, for it only wanted this to make my misfortunes 


extreme.” 

“ Pity you, will you permit it ?” 

* You are right, I have not given that privilege to any 
one, and the compassion which falls upon me wounds me 
like an insult; for it is the cold and common pity of vulgar 
hearts which fling me signs of compassion like alms.” 

Cornelia gave the young man a celestial look, which gave 
a striking contradiction to his despairing language ; and he 
continued : 


“ Yes, I traverse the world like a mendicant, seeking 
everywhere a friendly look, extending my hand without a 
hope it will meet a pressure; but, alas! misfortune has 
reached me, and, like the leper in the Gospel, I live, and I 
shall die in the solitude of the tomb. Respect, therefore, 
my isolation as you would the abode of the dead!” 

“Oh! how much you have suffered to speak thus!” 

‘* Yes, we must suffer to envelop ourselves in the wind- 
|| ing-sheet of ice ; we must suffer, to study every day how 
'|to subdue the heart, the better to be able to extinguish it 
wholly.” 

“‘ My God! what is to be done to save him ?” 

* Nothing. The star which shines through the tempest 
to guide the sailor, the ray of light which penetrates the 
| Shades of death, must be forme; a word, not even a word, 
la look, a shadow of hope that I might one day be loved, 
' would be sufficient to resuscitate my soul in triumph !” 

** Then why not hope?” 

“Why? Do you ask me why? Do you bid me hope?” 

Cornelia made no reply, but she turned her eyes towards 
him, filled with tears, and, placing her burning hand in his for 
; a moment, she hurried from the room. 

“‘Thanks! thanks! angel of my life!” cried the young 
artist; then he flew to his garret, there to conceal his joy, 
that bordered on delirium. 

His heart overflowed ; he wished to return to Cornelia, to 
initiate her in all the emotions he had until then concealed 
in his bosom, the secret hope he had cherished, and which 
had been realized in so unexpected a manner ; he wished to 
tell her of his joy, his rapture, to thank her, bless her; he 
wrote to her. 

Oh! it was a long cry of love and happiness, the outpour- 
ing of a soul ardent and pure, to her whom God had given 
him. He recounted to her minutely all the details of his past 
life ; how, heir to a great name and a large fortune, he had 
been miserably brought up in a foreign country by the assist- 
ance of public charity ; and how, when his heart beat within 
him, not as a child but as a man, he had felt the noble de- 
sire of coming, in spite of the scaffold and the list of the 
proscribed, to claim his rights in the bosom of his distracted 
country ; but when he came he met at first only misery and 
abandonment, and now at length found love and happiness. 

A month after, the life of Coriolanus was completely trans. 
formed; hope and confidence had entered the studio of the 
artist, and with them the power of genius. Lucrative works 
were demanded of him, resources were opened for him; 
the love of Cornelia was for him the rainbow announcing 
' the end of bad weather. 

Emboldened by success, he asked and obtained his admis. 
sion to visit his host, and, under the pretext of giving lessons 
to Cornelia, he was oftener found in the apartments of the 
| Citizen Regulus than in his studio. 

One evening, Citizen Regulus, who took a lively interest 
|in the fate of his young friend, and had exerted himself to 
| ameliorate his condition, informed him that he had obtained 
important works for him from the commune, and that soon 
the commissioners, who had been delegated for this purpose, 
would wait on him to make him proposals. This good news 
was received by the artist with gratitude. 

Some days after, the three delegates from the commune 
presented themselves at the studio of Citizen Coriolanus, to 
order some national paintings, for which the commune had 
voted funds. 

They were of the number of those men of execrable 
memory, who seemed to have taken upon themselves the 
task of rendering odious and abhorrent the finest glories of 

















the revolution ; patient cut-throats, creators of the horrible 
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regime immortalized by the name of Terrour, and founders 
of the worship of that Liberty which had the axe for its sym- 
bol, the executioner for its high-priest, and the scaffold for its 
altar. 

And these men came to demand from the pencil of the 
artist the massacre of the nobles and prisoners, as republican 
triumphs, and the two-fold royal immolation as a just sacri- 
fice, a holy expiation. 

Coriolanus could not restrain his indignation. Listening 
to nothing but his courage and the generous impulses of 
his heart, he branded the infamous assassins, who trembled 
at the vehemence of his language; he refused the advan- 
tages they offered him, and flung back shame upon them 
in exchange for the death with which they threatened him. 

The commissaries of the commune descended, pale with 
rage and some fear, to Citizen Regulus, telling him, to his 
great amazement, that the artist, whom he had so warmly 
recommended as a worthy son of the republic, was a furious 
aristocrat, and the most ardent of their enemies. They de- 
manded of him, in virtue of his office as president of the 
section and member of the municipality, an order to have 
him arrested, which he could not refuse. 

It would be impossible to describe the despair of Corne- 
lia on hearing this fatal news. She fainted ; then a conscious- 
ness of her lover’s danger recalled her to herself ; she drew 
her brother aside to tell him what price she attached to the 
painter’s life, and why she could not survive him. 

In the meantime, and before the soldiers could have time 
to carry off Coriolanus, Regulus, who could not stifle his 
feelings of interest for the young man, went up to the stu- 
dio, in the hope of unravelling this enigma. 

At sight of him, the artist, still a prey to the transports of 
his indignation, exclaimed: 

“No reproaches! I have done what I should have done. 


Leave me to die in blessing you as the only friend whom I | 


have met here below.” 

* Foolish man !” 

“Call me not blind nor foolish, for it is you, you alone 
who are so.” 

“ To betray my confidence thus !”” 

“Task pardon of God and of you for it; but at least I 
could not be your accomplice.” 

“ Your appearances of patriotism, false !” 

‘¢ Yes, patriotism, as you and some others understand it, 
false !” 

‘* Falsehood !” 

“ Yes, falsehood !”” 

‘“‘ These paintings, which recall the epoch of liberty and 
the triumph of the people, are they falsehoods ?” 

“* Yes, false, false as the idols which replace the image of 
the true God. Down, deceitful masks! down, cursed figures! 
Appear to my eyes once more, treasures of my belief and 
my affections !” 

“ Tearing in pieces the canvas which tapestried the walls 
of his studio, there were seen souvenirs of the times of the 
proscription, and features of men whom he venerated as 
martyrs. All at once, in the midst of the pictures, one was 
turned up, which seemed to fascinate the looks of Regulus, 
to strike him with astonishment mingled with fear. 

“ This portrait, young man, whose is it ?” 

“It is that of the Marquis de Savigny, a victim of the first 
blows of your cursed revolution.” 

* How did you come by it?” 

“Tt has not left me since my youth; it is the likeness 
taken after his death.” 

“What! are you—” 


— = -— —_— ————_—_—_—_SS3 


“Just God!” exclaimed Regulus, recoiling from the young 
man as from the apparition of a spectre. And he hastily 
descended to his own apartments. 

There a scene of imposing solemnity was to take place; 


children. He was going to strip off the charm which, until 


benefactor. 


cheeks and whitened his hair. 


diers arrived to drag off the aristocrat, bringing in their train 
a miserable rabble, armed with pikes, who filled the air with 
their ferocious yells. 

Regulus concealed his face in his hands, and Cornelia felt 
all her strength forsake her. Her brother, approaching her, 
said: 

“ Have good hope, my sister ; 
courage !” 

Then, rushing out of the apartment and shutting the door 
behind him, he walked directly towards the soldiers, whom 
he stopped by calmly saying : 

“It is needless to go further, 1am he whom you seek; 
march on!” 

The tumult which arose in the street forced Cornelia to 
look out to see what caused it. On seeing her brother drag. 
ged away, she uttered a terrible cry : 

“ My brother! he has delivered himself up for him !” 

“ Sublime devotedness !” exclaimed Regulus ; * he has 
wished to spare his father further remorse, and to pay to 
liberty the bloody tribute it claims. God save him !” 

‘* And you, too, my father, save him.” 

‘Oh! my child, do not curse me; I can do nothing, and 
it is my chastisement.” 

Cornelia, half dead, knelt in fervent prayer. 

Her father went out silently, and ascended once more to 


and you, my father, have 





M. de Savigny, who trembled involuntarily. 

| * Your life is no longer in danger, M. de Savigny ; andit 
| is not to reproach you that I come to you now, but to implore 
your pardon.” 

‘* What mean you?” 

«¢ The man who is before you is one of your father’: oldest 
servants. M. de Savigny, in departing on his exile, wished 
to secure his fortune for his child, and entrusted it to unfaith- 
ful hands; who, too eager to believe in the death of the mar- 
quis and his son, used the rights of which he was only the 
guardian, and so divided his wealth, giving one half of it to 
his country and the other to his children.” 

“ Ah!” interrupted the young painter, “ you have done 
me much harm, without doubt ; but I ought to pardon you 
the sooner, inasmuch as I am not without blame towards 
you. Your daughter—” 

“ My daughter !” 

‘* She loves me.” 


“Thank God for it! If my crime is great, my expiation 


is terrible. I have wished for the happiness of my children, 
and one will be-happy, but death awaits the other !” 

“ Death !” 

“ Hold !” cried the old steward, pointing to a cart making 
its way among an immense rabble, “ do you see that chariot 
passing ?” 





“‘ Charles de Savigny, son of the Marquis de Savigny.” 





Yes.” 


for the father was going to humiliate himself before his F 


then, had made him appear worthy of esteem and respect; 7 
he was going to tell them that the fortune they enjoyed | 
was a stolen fortune, and that the man whom they were | 
about to drag to the scaffold was the son of their master and 
He had the sublime courage to finish this terri. 
ble confession, to relate the sad story which cost so many | 
tears ; he had strength to reveal the fatal cause that made him F 
pass so many sleepless nights, and which had furrowed his 7 


As he finished his painful and shameful avowal, the sol. © 
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“Jt is the malefactor’s vehicle ; my son is there, going to 
the scaffold in your place.” 

“ Misfortune ! misfortune !”” 

Cornelia appeared at the door at this moment, pale and 
motionless. 

“ You have lost a son!” cried Savigny ; “let me take 
his place towards you, let me call you father, let me watch 
over the happiness of your daughter.” 

Cornelia, who could not sustain herself, leaned against 
the wall and glided down on her knees. 

Her father, summoning all the strength left him, said : 

“ Be united in your love; for myself, I shall seek death in 
the ranks of our soldiers, serving our country. Adieu! may 
you be happy, and pray for me !” 

A month afterwards, the bulletins of our armies cele- 
brated the glorious end of Citizen Regulus, killed at Fleurus, 
while fighting valiantly for the republic. E. P. 





Tur ladies are to have the first use of the Millennium, we 
have long been persuaded. Enlightened ideas for the 
amelioration of their condition come daily to the sur- 
face—outrunning altogether the progress of male emol- 
lient. Witness the “ opening up” of the following 
scheme, proposed in a letter to ourselves ! 

TRENTON, April 4th, 1844. 

Amid all the many schemes, enterprises and speculations 
of the day—the letter-expresses, package-delivering compa- 
nies—and considering also the great perfection to which that 
business has been brought, it seems strange, very strange, that 
the most money-making thing in that line has not as yet been 
hitupon. As I have taken quite a fancy to you, I intend 
to give up the secret unreservedly to you, with this one con- 
dition—that you will not engage actively in the business 
yourself—we cannot spare you. So much for preface. 

You are well aware what an exceedingly difficult and 
unpleasant task it is for ladies to travel alone and unattend- 
ed, and with how much trouble oftentimes that shy but ne- 
cessary animal, a beau, is caught; how much more can the 
babies, bandboxes, and necessary et ceteras require than it 
is possible for a lone woman to afford. Thousands of wo- 
men exist in these United States with the means and every 
inclination to travel, but are deterred by the want of the 
abovementioned necessary nuisance. You know all this 
well, why should I dilate upon it? We have shown the 
evil, now for the remedy. Listen and be wise. 

My planis this—that one or two enterprising men should 
establish a company, for the purpose of forwarding ladies 
(including the necessary items) to any desired point on the 
principal mail routes ; a careful, civil agent being stationed 
on every route, whose business it shall be to attend with 
the greatest promptness to the wants and wishes of all la- 
dies consigned to his care, and duly marked upon the bill 
of lading. For instance, one should start every morning 
with his convoy for Philadelphia, arriving at which point he 
delivers them in charge of another, who takes them on to 
Baltimore, and so on through all the routes that may be 
specified in the prospectus. 

The advantages of the plan are obvious. The ladies, in 
the first place, would meet with much better care than if 
they were attended by gentlemen. It being an every-day 
bufiness with the agents, they would know exactly what 
was required, could procure the best seats in the cars, the 
most pleasant rooms at the hotels, could point out all the ; 
Places of interest, attend to the baggage in the most unex- | 
ceptionable manner; in fine, would do everything in a far 
better manner than nine-tenths of the generality of travel- 





lers. Another great point would be an entire absence of 





| any feeling of obligation on the part of the ladies; they 

would receive every possible care and attention, and would 
| pay accordingly. It would be a perfect business transac- 
tion. Lemonade would be sent for without compunction, 
and babies given to be held without remorse. Neither 
would it be incumbent upon them to entertain the agent for 
six mortal hours in the cars, as is often now considered ne- 
|cessary. Any old rail-road traveller knows what a bore it 
is to keep up a conversation in the cars, and can appreciate 
this advantage accordingly. Indeed, in whatever light we 
| look upon it, the advantages seem so obvious and success 
| so certain, that it appears wonderful that the plan has never 
been before started. Perhaps the same feeling that sways 
the Brigadier—* an unwillingness to make money out of the 
sex”—has heretofore prevented the enterprise from being 
put under way. This is being overnice, and sacrificing the 
useful to the ornamental. Will you give your views of the 
subject? I, for one, am ready to engage in it. 


Yours, affectionately, H. T. Me 





A GENTLEMAN who breathes the east wind of Boston hes 
sent us two Anacreontics that really have a bolero fling 
about them worthy of the mellow old Teian, and the air 
of the court of Polycrates. We disapprove—we do! we 
po!—(in quality of public editor and promulgator)—of 
any, the faintest laudatory allusion to strong drink. But 
we are capable of being seduced by poetry—as a man 
will buy a fine painting of Mary Magdalen who would 
scorn to have associated with her even after she was for- 
given! But thus runs one of the lyrics, and the author 
signs himself “ Pelham ;”— 


Why do I drink? Oh, it is not 
Because I love the bowl ; 

But ‘tis to quench the burning thought, 
That preys upon my soul ; 

It is to drive those cares away, 
Of which I dread to think ; 

They fade before wine’s sparkling ray, 
And that is why I drink. 

I drink—because my sober hours 
(That like sad spectres pass) 

Receive a vigour from the show’rs 
Besprinkled from the glass ; 

And then my spirits glitt ring mount; 
My heavy sorrows sink 

Down to the bottom of the fount ; 
And that is why I drink. 

I drink, because J then resign 
Despair, and take up hope ; 

For life appears, when view’d through wine, 
A bright kaleidoscope ; 

And I would fain imagine e’er, 
That life has not a link, 

In all its chain, but what is fair ; 
And'that is why I drink. 

J drink, that I my mind may shut 
To that too-painful truth, 

That what we boast as friendship ’s but 
A nurs’ry tale for youth ; 

And he that leans on friendship’s arm 
Stands close on ruin’s brink ; 

But wine can blind us to its harm; 
And that is why I drink. 

I drink, that woman may not see 
(When trampling on my heart) 

She could extort a sigh from me, 
Nor force a tear to start; 

I then can treat her slights with scorn, 
From which the sober shrink, 

And render pointless ev’ry thorn ; 
And that is why I drink. 

I drink, because this bleaky earth 
With icy souls is fill’d, . 

But wine gives social feelings birth, 
Or warms those that are chill’d; 

Then by ourselves we others scan, 
And straighten out each kink 

We else would see in brother man ; 





And that is why I drink. PELHAM. 
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DIARY OF TOWN TRIFLES. 
(KEPT REGULARLY FOR THE NEW MIRROR.) 


“If trifles engage and if trifles make us happy, the true reflection 
suggested by the experiment is upon the tendency of nature to grati- 
fication and enjoyment.”’—Paley. 


The following advertisement is cut from “ The Sun:”— 

Norice—To the Gentleman that pushed the man over the 
curb-stone in Broadway, at the corner of Lispenard-street, with 
his dinner-kettle in his hand, from this time forth never to lay 
his hand on David Brown again. 

Now what other country than America would do for Da- 
vid Brown? God bless the land where a man can pour his 
sorrows into the sympathizing bosom of a newspaper! 
Query—does not this seventy-five cent vent supersede alto- 
gether the use of that dangerous domestic utensil, a friend ! 
Add to this the invention of an wnexpressive substitute 
for gunpowder, and the world will be comparatively a safe 
place. 

Point of fact—we delight in all manner of old things 
made young again,—particularly in all kinds of venerable 
and solemn humbug “ showing green.” If ever there was 
a monster, grown out of sight of its natural and original in- 
tention—a bloated, diseased, wen-covered, abate-worthy 
nuisance of a monster, it is the newspaper. The first news- 
paper ever published in France was issued by a physician, 
to amuse his patients. “To this complexion” would we re- 
duce it once more. Fill them with trifles, or with important 
news—(the same thing as to amusement)—and throw a wet 
blanket and keep it wet, over Congressional twaddle, polemi. 
cal fubbery, tiresome essays, political cobwebberics—yes, 
especially politics! People sometimes cease to talk when 
there are no listeners, and it might be hoped, with God’s good 
blessing and help, ( Ave Maria! ora pro nobis!) that 
Congress members would cease to put us to shame as well 
as to bore us to extinction, if there were no newspapers to 
fan their indignant eloquence. It is a query worth sticking 
a pin in—how many nuisances would die, (besides Con- 
gress,) if newspapers were restored to their original use and 
purpose? Any symptom of this regeneration inexpressibly 
refreshes us. Hence our delight at the advertisement of Da- 
vid Brown. Who would not rather know that a man had 
run against David Brown at the corner of Lispenard-street 
with a dinner-kettle in his hand, (and had better not do 
it again,) than to read the next any ten speeches likely to 
be delivered on the rowdy floor of Congress! We have 
said enough to give you a thinking-bulb, dear reader, and 
now to our next—but 

Apropos—we wish our friend Russell Jarvis, or any ana- 
lytically minded and strong writer half as good, would pre- 
pare us a speculative essay on the query which is the 
natural inference of the late Washington doings, viz. :— 
how curious must be the process of mind by which a 
gentleman (there are one or two in Congress) could be 
brought to consent to stay there—hail from there—frank 
from there—have his letters addressed there—in any way 
or shape take upon himself a member’s share of this lus- 
trum’s obloquy and abomination? Not but what we think 
it wholesome—we do! You cannot cure festers without 
bringing them to a head. The wonder is, how gentlemen 
are willing to be parts of a Congress that is only the nation’s 
pustule—the offensive head and vent of all the purulent se- 
cretions of the body politic! Thank God, they are coming 
to a head—to this head, if need be. It is rather conspicu- 
ous, it is true,—like a pimple on a lady’s nose, which might 
be better situated—to have the worst issue of our national 
shame on the floor of Congress; but better so than pent 
up—better so than an inward mortification precursory of dis- 
solution ! For our own part, (though we are no politician ex. 








cept when stung upon our fifteen millionth of national feel. 
ing,) we think we could do very well without a Congress. We 
believe the Supreme Court capable of doing all the legisla- 
tive grinding necessary for the country, or, if that would not do, 
we think a Congress convened only for the first three months 
of every administration, in which speaking was prohibited, 


would answer all wise ends. We are over-governed. The 
reign of grave outrages and solemn atrocities is at its height, 
and Heaven overturn it, and send us, next after, a dynasty 
of laws “ left to settle,” and trifles paramount. Amen! 





We are not of the envious and discontented nature of a 
mutton candle, blackest at the wick—that is to say, we do 
not think every spot brighter than the one we live in. We 
seek means to glorify New-York—since we live here. Pat 
to our bosom and business, therefore, comes a letter “ from 


a gentleman to his sister,” apotheosistic (we will have our | 


long word if we like) of this same pleasant municipality. 
Our friend and anonymous correspondent does not go quite 
enough into detail, and we cut off his long peroration, in 
which he compares himself very felicitously to “ a bottle of 
soda water, struggling for vent.” ‘ Now then,” he con. 
tinues, * to uncork, (off hat) and let my exuberant contents 
be made manifest :— 

“ Once more in New-York—dear, delightful New-York! 
the spot of, all spots and the place of all places; the where- 
about which the poet dreamed of when he spoke of “ the 
first flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea ;” and 
once more here, too, not to look upon it for a moment, and 
then depart, but to stay, to live, to be—to exist and to enjoy. 
You do not know the love I bear New-York; it is, beyond 
all others, the place where existence is; where time passes, 
not like a summer’s dream, but as time should pass, in a 
succession (constant) of ‘employments and enjoyments. 

“ T love the city, as I love everything loveable, with a full 
and abiding joyousness. There is nothing passing, or in 
still life, but goes to make up the sum. The very odour of 
the atmosphere, which might shock your delicate country. 
bred olfactories, is more to me than all the fragrance of all 
the green fields that were ever babbled of. 

‘‘ The country is all very well, in its way. I love that 
also—at a distance, or in moderate quantities. Homoepa- 
thically, as it were—as, for instance, the Battery. I love to 
walk there, to inhale the sea breeze, and enjoy the sweet 
smell of the growing grass and the budding trees; and to 
look over to Long Island or New-Jersey, and see the coun- 
try blooming (afar off) under the loving smiles of spring. 
Yes, the country is, no doubt, very desirable—for a few days 
in the summer—for a change, or to come back from with a 
new relish for the real life that awaits one on his return. 

“T love to stand on the docks, of a still evening, and hear 
the tide rush past. The very rime of the sea drifts in music 
to my ear. The rushing of the free and ever-changing 
waters, the glad dancing of its waves, the glowing reflex of 
the stars in their bosom, the rifting foam, and the swift gush- 
ing sound, like a continuous echo, stir up the dormant poe- 
try of one’s soul, and send him, with a glowing heart, back 
to his lonely home, happier for the sweet communion. 

“ All the time, too, is thought-filled ; there is no standing 
still here. Business is part of life, perhaps life itself, and it 
is constantly going on around and with us. If I choose a 


walk, Broadway is full of life—never-ending, never-tiring. 
So all over the city. One cannot stroll anywhere but he 
meets with something new, something strange, something 
interesting ; some chapter opens, which has till then been to 
him as a dead letter. 


‘“‘ Somebody, who wanted to express in strong language 
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that Nature might be improved by Art, has said, that ‘God 
made the country, man made the town.’ How true it is! 
and, beyond that, here are congregated hundreds of thou- 
sands of ‘ featherless bipeds,’ (men and women,) of whom, 
perhaps, you know not a dozen, but every one of whom, in 
your walks, is to you a study. 

“Then, again, the very situation—the form, structure, 
and appliances—of New-York, are delightful and fascina- 
ting beyond compare. Such a beautiful promontory, swell- 
ing up from two magnificent rivers, rising from either, gent- 
ly, to the palace-lined thoroughfare on its crown ; and cross- 
barred with a thousand avenues to both rivers—inlets for 
pure air, ever fresh rising from the sea, blowing over and 
into every habitation, and freighted with health, like the 
gales of Araby the blest. 

“Nature has been wonderfully prodigal of her bestow- 
ments on this spot, and the hand of man has not been nig- 
gardly in completing what the fair dame commenced, by 
putting a worthy superstructure on her noble foundation. I 
have often thought of the remark made by some one, that 
the man who first stood on Manhattan Island, and looked 
around him with an eye and a mind that could comprehend 
and appreciate its wonderful beauties and advantages, must 
have ‘ held his very breath’ in wonder and admiration. 

*“ And then more of its present beauties to the dwellers 
therein. Should one, in hot and dusty weather, choose to 
change the scene, how joyous a trip to Sandy Hook! Often 
have I stood on the heights, and looked off on old Ocean, 
holding in my gaze one of the most glowing scenes that this 
world shows. The wide and boundless view—the noble 
Hudson and the city above, the green beauties of Long 
Island before, and the heaving ocean below, spread out in 
its grand sublimity ; the sails of all nations flashing on its 
breast and blending in its glory, ® 

—— like a mirror where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself.’ 

“ Oh who, with such a prospect before him, feels not his 
soul elevated and his thoughts sublimated! Thoughts, 
indeed, too wild for utterance, are born, not for others, but 
to sink deep in the heart and leave him a wiser, if not a bet- 
ter man. 

“ This, you will say, is the country ;—ah, but it is the 
country of New-York, close by, and part of city life itself. 
Then there is another country, (yours is only one,) over the 
other shoulder, where the moderate sum of sixpence will 
waft us to the delightful walks, the green lawns, the shady 
groves, and cool zephyrs of dear, charming Hoboken. 
Doubly dear to a New-Yorker. Fresh smelling and fra- 
grant in the spring, cool and breezy in the hot days of sum. 
mer; and, with the rustling leaf of autumn, dear in its re- 
membered beauties, its fading foliage, and the ever-sound- 
ing surges that beat with melancholy moan at the foot of its 
beetling crags and sloping lawns. Ah, lovely Hoboken, 

‘ None know thee but to love thee, 
Nor name thee but to praise !’ 

“ Mr. Stevens, we owe you much; and we can afford to 
owe; but we pay you a large annual interest of gratitude 
and praise. *’Tis all we have, we can no more.’ ” 

We also cut off the irrelevant tail of our friend’s letter, 
(tipped with a * G.,”) and beg another from him with a finer 
nib to his pen—going more into the indtvidualities. If you 
would like a subject suggested (exempli gratia) give us the 
hopes, trials, temptations and aspirations of a Broadway 
shop-tender. They seem fine youths, those silk-and-suavity 
venders. Who knows what is their pay and prospects? 
How can they afford such good manners and fine waist- 
coats? What is the degree of friendly acquaintance bred 











between them and the ladies in the course of a bargain? 
Have they legs, (below the counter ?)—Do they marry ?— 
Have they combinations, and esprit de corps ?—Which are 
the honourablest goods to sell ?—As to the “ beating down” 
of grass.cloth and stockings—is it interesting, or more so 
than the cheapening of calico? When do they eat? Do 
handsome ones get higher wages? May their “ cousins” 
come to see them? How do they look with hats on? What 
|is the duration of their chrysalis,—the time of metamor- 
|Phosis from boy to ‘‘ boss’—and what are their several 
|stages of mental discipline? The most saleable book in 
| the world would be the autobiography of a Broadway clerk— 
| (dry goods, retail.) Let this “ verbum” be “sat.” to a 
| sapienti !” 








We have undertaken to make ourselves acquainted with 
| the island on which we live. We mean to give our readers, 
| bit by bit, the results of our observations, upon the customs, 
| manners, geography and morals of the island of New-York, 
| as noted down in our rambles. We do not take our walks 
|in chapters, however, and we shall, therefore, be equally 
| miscellaneous, and disorderly in our arrangement of topics. 
It is a curious island, and some of the inhabitants are curi- 
ous islanders. Those who only walk up the city’s back- 
bone (Broadway) know-very little of its bowels and ex- 
tremities. Little by little, we hope to make out its truthful 
anatomy—veins, pulses, functions and arteries. 

We should like to know, among other things, why the 
| broadest, most accessible, most convenient street in New- 
| York, the noble avenue of West Broapway, is entirely 
| given up to negroes?) The rage is to move up town—but 
| there are people who are not rajahs, who are willing to. pay 
high rents,—people who don’t care where the fashionable 
people go to, (while they live,) and who simply desire to re- 
side in broad streets for air and light, and above all to be 
near, if possible, to their business. Now the narrowest part 
of this be-streeted island is of course the most wholesome, 
as the air, from the two rivers, comes over fewer chimnies 
and gutters. The broader the street the better, both for 
health and show. The access to a street should be good, 
and West Broadway in its whole length is parallel to Broad- 
way, and approachable by Chambers-street, Murray, Warren, 
and all the best short avenues of the city. It has besides, 
near by, the beautiful “ lungs” of St. John’s Park, the Hos. 
pital grounds, and College Green, and is crossed at its upper 
end by the broad ventilator of Canal-street. Where, on the 
island, is there a street more calculated to be wholesome— 
dirty as it is now from the character of its occupants? It 
would require, it is true, an entire renovation, before any 
one person, desirous of good neighbourhood, could live 
there—but that renovation (we prophesy it) will be done. 
| Some speculator will buy lots in it, and call a meeting of 
proprietors to suggest a general turn-out and improvement, 
or some one of the Wall-street Astor-hood will buy the 
street, from lamp-post to lamp-post, and fill it with fashion. 
able dwelling-houses. The up-town tide will partly ebb, the 
natural advantages of the Battery and Lower Broadway will 
regain their ascendancy, and the sandalled foot of the island 
will again wear jewels on its instep. 

Pearl-street, (if Manhattan lie on his back,) would be the 
main artery of his left leg, and Franklin Square, which oc- 
cupies a natural knoll, would be his knee-pan. This gives 
you some idea of its geography, though, probably, dear 
reader, if you are not in the dry-goods line, you have never 
visited it. It is a curious place historically, and was once 
the aristocratic centre of the city. There are still two fa- 
mous houses in it—one, the old Walton Mansion, (of which 
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a picture was given in an engraving of the old Mirror,) and 
the other a building that was once the head-quarters of 
Washington. In the yard of the latter house is a pear-tree 
of Washington’s planting. And, by the way, our compa- 
nion (in a first visit which we made to Franklin Square a 
day or two since) told us a story that may be new or old, 
touching an attempt made to poison Washington. A dish 
of some vegetable from a forcing-bed was put upon the ta- 
ble for dinner, and the General, remarking that growths, so 
much earlier than was natural, were not wholesome, threw 
them out of the back window. Some pigs in the yard were 
poisoned by eating them. Colonel Stone can tell us if the 
story be true—always presuming it is not in some veritable 
History of New-York.* The Walton House is still a noble- 
looking mansion, with its English mouldings in good pre- 
servation, and is now occupied as a lodging-hcuse. The 
head-quarters of Washington are tenanted by a piano-forte 
builder, and all around looks trafficky and dull. 


One of the favourite Spring amusements of the people of 
New-York—(of course of the silly people, of whom there 
are at least several)—is to attend the auction sales at pri- 
vate houses. We heard of one silly but honest woman 





(they are often honest) who on being rallied a day or two: 
since at having so passed the last fortnight, said, * La! it’s, 


And, truly enough, | 
} 


so amusing to see how people live !” 
you may find out by this process how every class “ fur- 
nishes,” which is a considerable feature of living, and it is, 


wonderful with how little ceremony and reluctance the | 


household gods are stripped to the skin and exposed to the 
gaze of a public invited in by the red flag of an auction! a 
is possibly a very natural feature of a new country to have 
no respect for furniture. But to our notion, it comes close 
after “ honour thy father and mother” to honour the chairs 
and tables at which they have eaten and prayed, counselled 
and blessed. And even this were easier got over—the sell. 
ing of the mere mahogany and damask—if the articles | 
were removed to a shop and dissociated from the places} 
where they had become hallowed. But, to throw open sa- 
cred boudoirs, more sacred bed-rooms, breakfast-rooms, 
bath-rooms, in which (as has been the case once or twice 
lately) lovely and cherished women have lived, and loved, 
and been petted and secluded and caressed—to let in vul- | 
gar and prying curiosity to sit on the damask seats and} 
lounge on the silken sofas, and breathe the air impregnated | 
with perfume that could betray the holiest secrets if it had | 
a tongue—and then to stand by while an auctioneer chaffers 
and describes and tempts the vulgar appetite to buy! Why, 
it seems to us scarce less flagrant and atrocious than the ride 
of Lady Godiva—desecrating to those who sell out, and a 
profanity and license in those who go to see! 

It is a famous time, now, to buy cheap second-hand fur- 
niture, by the way—for the fashion of French furniture has 
come in lately with a rush, and the nabobs are selling out, 
from sideboard to broom, and furnishing anew, a la Fran- 
caise, from skylight to basement. By a year from this time 
there will be more houses in New-York above a certain 
cost and up to a marquis’s taste and wants, than either in 
Paris or London. (And this estimate is not extravagant, 
for only * the few” abroad spend money as “ the many” do 
here.) There is a drygoods retailer in Broadway who has 
a house furnished as sumptuously and in as good taste, as 
the most extravagant nobleman’s house in London. The thing 
is done very simply. The dimensions of the house, and an 








* A recollection has come back to us very reluctantly, (on its way. 
to bed with Lethe,) that of having seen this anecdote in Dunlap’s 
History. 








accurate description of the way it is lighted and arranged, 
are sent out to the first upholsterers of Paris,—men who are 
artists in their way, and who have furnished for royalty and 
rank all over Europe. Carte blanche as to expense, and 
out comes your “ interior,” complete, lustrous, and as good 
as his majesty’s—wanting only (really only) the society 
suitable to enjoy it—which is like (something like) a very 
fine play without a symptom of an audience ! 

So marked is this change of taste, and the new school of 
furnishing, that the oldest and most wealthy of the cabinet 
warehouse-men in this city has completely abandoned the 
making of English furniture. He sold out an immense 
stock of high-priced articles last week at auction, and has 
sent to France for models and workmen to start new with 
the popular taste. It is a great chance, by the way, to 
establish the European fashion of hotels garnis for strangers 
—giving them the temporary hire of houses ready furnished 
by the week or month,—their meals sent to them from a 
restaurateur. Such investments bring large profits ; and the 
convenience of the custom, to families coming from the 
South or West, and wishing for greater privacy and more 
room than they can get at a hotel, is very great. So may 
good come out of an extravagant folly ! 


THE BREVIARY. 

Some men write as if they had reached their lofty thoughts 
by a ladder, and some as if they had sailed by them ona 
cloud. The following was the easy and natural moral ma- 
jesty of the latter category :— 


Strange, that the Wind should be left so free, 
To play with a flower, or tear a tree; 

To range or ramble where’er it will, 

And, as it lists, to be fierce or still ; 

Above, and around to breathe of life, 

Or to mingle the earth and sky in strife ; 
Gently to whisper, with morning light, 

Yet to growl like a fetter’d fiend ere night; 
Or to love, and cherish, and bless, to-day, 
What to-morrow it ruthlessly rends away ! 


Strange, that the Sun should call into birth 

All the fairest flowers and fruits of earth, 

Then bid them perish, and see them die, 

While they cheer the soul and gladden the eye. 
At morn, its child is the pride of Spring— 

At night, a shrivell’d and loathsome thing! 
To-day, there is hope and life in its breath, 
‘To-morrow, it shrinks to a useless death. 
Strange doth it seem, that the Sun should joy 
To give life, alone, that it may destroy. 


Strange, that the Ocean should come and go, 
With its daily and nightly ebb and flow,— 
Should bear on its placid breast at morn,— 
The bark that ere night, will be tempest-torn ; 
Or cherish it all the way it must roam, 

To leave it a wreck within sight of home: 

To smile, as the mariner’s toils are o’er, 

Then wash the dead to the cottage door ; 

And gently ripple along the strand, 

To watch the widow behold him land! 


But, stranger than all, that man should die, 

When his plans are form’d and his hopes are high ; 
He walks forth a lord of the earth to-day, 

And the morrow beholds him part of its clay ; 

He is born in sorrow and cradied in pain, 

And from youth to age—it is labour in vain ; 

And all that seventy years can show, 

Is, that wealth is trouble, and wisdom woe ; 

That he travels a path of care and strife, 

Who drinks of the poison’d cup of life ! 


Alas! if we-murmur at things like these, 

That reflection tells us are wise decrees ; 

That the Wind is not ever a gentle breath,— 

That the Sun is often the bearer of death,— 

That the Ocean wave is not always still,— 

And that Life is chequer’d with good and ill: 

If we know ’tis well that such change should be, 
What do we learn from the things we see ? 

That an erring and sinning child of dust 

Should not wonder nor murmur,—but hope and trust! 
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tear-moving :— 


Before thy leaves thou com’st once more, 
White blossom of the sloe! 

Thy leaves will come as heretofore ; 

But this poor heart, its troubles o’er, 
Will then lie low. 


A month, at least, before thy time 
Thou com’st, pale flower, to me ; 

For well theu knowest the frosty rime 

Will blast me ere my vernal prime, 
No more to be. 


Why here in winter? No storm lowers 
O’er nature's silent shroud ! 

But blithe larks meet the sunny showers, 

High o’er the doomed untimely flowers, 
In beauty bowed! 


Sweet violets in the budding grove 
Peep where the glad waves run; 

The wren below, the thrush above, 

Of bright to-morrow’s joy and love, 
Sing to the sun. 


And where the rose-leaf, ever bold, 

Hears bees chaunt hymns to God, 
The breeze-bowed palm, mossed o’er with gold, 
Smiles on the well, in summer cold, 

And daisied sod. 


But thou, pale blossom, thou art come, 
And flowers in winter blow, 
To tell me that the worm makes room 
For me, her brother, in the tomb, 
And thinks me slow. 


For as the rainbow of the dawn, 
Foretells an eve of tears ; 

A sunbeam on the saddened lawn, 

I smile, and weep to be withdrawn, 
In early years. 


Thy leaves will come! but songful Spring 
Will see no leaf of mine; 

Her bells will ring, her bride-maids sing, 

When my young leaves are withering, 
Where no suns shine. 


Oh, might I breathe morn’s dewy breath, 
When June's sweet sabbaths chime ! 
But thine, before my time, O Death, 
1 go where no flower blossometh, 
Before my time. 


Even as the blushes of the morn 
Vanish, and long ere noon 

The dew-drop dieth on the thorn, 

So fair I bloomed: and was I born 
To die 30 soon? 


To love my mother, and to die ?— 
To perish in my bloom ?— 

Is this my brief, sad history ? 

A tear-drop from a mother’s eye 
Into the tomb! 


He lived and loved, will sorrow say ; 
By early sorrow tried ; 
Tle smiled, he sighed, he passed away ; 
His life was but an April day,— 
He loved and died ! 


My mother smiles-—then turns away ; 
But turns away to weep: 
They whisper round me,—what they say 
I need not hear; for in the clay 
I soon must sleep. 


Oh, love is sorrow ! sad it is 
To be both tried and true! 

I ever trembled in my bliss ; 

Now there are farewells in a kiss,— 
They sigh adieu. 


But woodbines flaunt when blue-bells fade, 
Where Don reflects the skies ; 

And many a youth in Shirecliff’s shade 

Will ramble where my boyhood played, 
Though Alfred dies! 


Then panting woods the breeze will feel, 
And bowers, as heretofore, 

Beneath their load of roses reel ; 

But I through woodbine lanes shall steal 
No more, no more ! 


And now for a sweet bit of fireside pathos-—true and 





Well, lay me by my brother’s side, 
Where late we stood and wept; 
For I was stricken when he died,— 
I felt the arrow as he sighed 
His last, and slept. 


The old poets were either very prodigal men of their ker- 
|nels of sense, or only the kernels of the old poets have 
come down tous. See how many thoughts there are in 
| this: — 
If of the smallest star in sky 
We know not the dimensity ; 
If those pure sparks that stars compose, 
The highest human wit do pose ; 
Tow then, poor Pre so man, canst thou 
The Maker of these glories know ? 
If we know not the air we draw, 
Nor what keeps winds and waves in awe: 
If our small skulls cannot contain 
The flux and saltness of the main ; 
If scarce a cause we ken below; 
How shall we the Supernal know ? 
If it be a mysterious thing, 
Why steel should to the loadstone cling : 
If we know not why jet should draw, 
And with such kisses hug a straw ; 
If none can truly yet reveal, 
How sympathetic powders heal ; 
If we scarce know the earth we tread, 
Or half the simples that are bred, 
With minerals and thousand things 
Which for man’s health and food she brings ; 
If Nature’s so obscure, then how 
Can we the God of Nature know? 
What the bat’s eye is to the sun; 
Or of a glow-worm to the moon ; 
The same is human intellect, 
If on our Maker we reflect, 
Whose magnitude is so immense, 
That it transcends both soul and sense. 
Poor purblind man! then set thee still ; 
Let wonderment thy temples fill : 
Keep a due distance: do not pry 
Tvo near, lest, like a silly fly, 
While she the wanton with the flame doth play, 
First fries her wings, then fools her life away. 


And now let us give a prose poem which was hand- 
ed to us a day or two ago, by a critical friend, as a gem of 
fancy-moralizing well worth preserving. It is a comment on 
toilsome acquisition, which will have a dangerous sweetness 
to the indolent :— 


One day the Queen of Sheba gave Solomon a ring, with 
many score of oxen. She bade him bestow it on the wisest 
of his sages. So Solomon commanded his wise men to ap- 
pear before him on the feast of the full moon. They came 
from Bethel and Dan, the court and the school of the 
prophets. 

Then King Solomon, arrayed in the regal robes, sat on 
his throne, the sceptre of Israel in his right hand. The 
Queen of Sheba sat beside him. He commanded his sages 
to speak. Many opened their mouths, and discoursed right 
eloquently. They told of many things. The eyes of the 
queen shone like the dewdrops which quiver at sunrise on 
the peach blossoms. Solomon was sad. 

At last one arose of courtly mien. He told of wondrous 
cities in far lands. How the sun scalds the dew in Sahara. 
How it forsakes the chill north for whole months, leaving 
the cold moon in its place. He spoke of the fleets that go 
down to the sea: he told how they weave flax at Tyrus, 
spin gold at Ophir; of the twisted shell that comes from 
Oroba; and the linen of Egypt, that endures the fire. He 
spoke of fleets ; of laws; the art that makes men happy. 

* Truly, he is wise,” said the king. ‘“ But let others 
speak.” 

Another came forth. He was young in years. His cheek 
was burning with enthusiasm. . The fire of genius shone in 
his eye like the day-star, when all the others are swallowed 
up in light. He spoke of the works of the great One. Told 
how the cedar of Lebanon, when the sun kisses its forehead, 
lifts up its great arms with a shout, shaking off the feathery 
snow in winter, or the pearly dew in autumn, to freshen the 
late calma that glitters at its foot. He spoke of the elephant, 
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the antelope, the jackal, the eagle, the mule. He knew 
them all. He told of the fish that make glad the waters as 
the seasons dance the frolic round about their heads. He 
sang, in liquid softness, of the daughters of air who melt 
the heaven into song. He rose to the stars; spoke of old 
chaos; of the world, the offspring of love. He spoke of the 
stars ; the crown ; Mazzaroth, and the tall ladder Jacob saw. 
He sang again the star of creation. 

“ He is wiser than Solomon,” said the king. ‘To him 
belongs the prize.” 

But at that moment some men, in humble garb, brought 
a stranger, unwillingly along. His raiment was poor, but 
comely, and snow white. The seal of labor was on his hand; 
the dust of travel covered his sandals. His beard, long and 
silvery, went down to his girdle ; a sweet smile, like a sleep- 
ing infant’s, sat, unconscious, on his lip. His eye was the 
angel’s lamp, that burns, in still devotion, before the court 
of Paradise, making the day. As he leaned on his shepherd- 
staff, in the gay court, a blush, like a girl’s, stole over his 
cheek. 

“ Speak,” said the king. 

“T have nothing to say,” exclaimed the hoary man. 
know only how unwise and frail Iam. I am no sage.” 

And Solomon’s countenance rose. ‘ By the sceptre of 
El-Shaddan, I charge thee to speak, thou ancient man.” 

Then he began: “ My study is myself; my acts, my sen- 
timent. I learn how frailI am. But I revere the fire that 
divinely burns in me. I, of myself, can know nothing. I 
listen to that voice within; and I know all; I can do all.” 
Then he spoke of his glees and his glooms ; his hopes; his 
aspirations ; his faith. He spoke cf nature; the modest 
trees; the pure garden stars, When he came to him who 
is ALL IN ALL, he bowed his face, and was dumb. 

“‘ Give him the ring,” said Solomon. ‘“ He knows himself 
—he is the wisest. The spirit of the holy is in him.” 

“ Take back the gift,” said the sage, “I need it not. He 
that knows himself needs no reward. He knows God. He 
sees the All of things. Alas! I do but feebly know myself. 
I deserve no ring. Let me return to my home and my 
duty.” 


“Ty 





LUDICROUS EXAGGERATION. 


Men of wit sometimes like to pamper a joke into ex- 
aggeration ; intoa certain corpulence of facetiousness. Their 
relish of the thing makes them wish it as large as possible ; 
and the enjoyment of it is doubled by its becoming more 
visible to the eyes of others. It is for this reason that jests 
in company are sometimes built up by one hand after an- 
other,—* three-piled hyperboles,”—till the overdone Babel 
topples and tumbles down amidst a merry confusion of 
tongues. 

Falstaff was a great master of this art: he loved a joke 
as large as himself; witness his famous account of the men 
in buckram. Thus he tells the lord chief justice, that he 
had lost his voice “* with singing of anthems ;” and he calls 
Bardolph’s red nose “a perpetual triumph, an everlast- 
ing bonfire light ;” and says it has saved him “ a thousand 
marks in links and torches,” walking with it “ in the night, 
betwixt tavern and tavern.” See how he goes heightening 
the account of his recruits at every step:—‘ You would 
think I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodigals, lately 
come from swine-keeping, from eating draff and husks.—A 
mad fellow met me on the way, and told me I had un- 
loaded all the gibbets, and pressed the dead bodies. No eye 
hath seen such scarecrows. [’ll not march through Coven. 
try with them, that’s flat. Nay, and the villains march wide 
betwixt the legs, as if they had gyves on; for indeed I had 
most of them out of prison. There’s buta shirt and half in 
all my company ;—and the half shirt is two napkins, tacked 
together, and thrown over the shoulders like a herald’s coat 
without sleeves.” 

An old schoolfellow of ours (who, by the way, was more 
fond of quoting Falstaff than any other of Shakspeare’s 
characters) used to be called upon for a story, with a view 
to a joke of this sort; it being an understood thing, that he 
had a privilege of exaggeration, without committing his ab- 
stract love of truth. The reader knows the old blunder at- 
tributed to Goldsmith about a dish of green peas. Some- 
body had been applauded in company for advising his cook 
to take some ill-dressed peas to Hammersmith, “ because 
that was the way to Turn’em Green;” upon which Gold- 








smnith is said to have gone and repeated the pun at another | 
table in this fashion :—“ John should take those peas, I think, | 
to Hammersmith.” ‘ Why so, doctor?” 
is the way to make ’em green.” 


Now our friend would give the blunder with this sor | 


of additional dressing : “‘ At sight of the dishes of vegetables, 
Goldsmith, who was at his own house, took off the covers, 
one after another, with great anxiety, till he found that peas 
were among them; upon which he rubbed his hands with ap | 
air of infinite and prospective satisfaction. ‘ You are fond 
of peas, sir?” said one of the company. ‘ Yes, sir,’ said 
Goldsmith, ‘ particularly so:—I eat them all the year round; 
I mean, sir, every day in the season. I do not think there 
is anybody so fond of peas as I am.’ ‘ Is there any particu. 


lar reason, doctor,’ asked a gentleman present, ‘why you | 


like peas so much, beyond the usual one of their agreeable 
taste ?—*‘ No, sir, none whatsoever :—none, I assure you, 
(here Goldsmith showed a great wish to impress this fact on 
his guests:) ‘I never heard any particular encomium or 
speech about them from any one else: but they carry their 
own eloquence with them: they are things, sir, of infinite 
taste.’ (Here a laugh, which put Goldsmith in additional 
spirits.) 
into the peas:—‘I fear they are very ill-done: they ar 
absolutely yellow instead of green,’ (here he put a strong 
emphasis on green;) ‘and you know, peas should be em. 
phatically green :—greenness in a pea is a quality as essen. 
tial, as whiteness in a lily. The cook has quite spoilt them: 
—but I'll give the rogue a lecture, gentlemen, with your 
permission.’ Goldsmith then rose and rang the bell violent. 
ly for the cook, who came in ready booted and spurred. 
‘Ha! exclaimed Goldsmith, ‘those boots and spurs are 
your salvation, you knave. Do you know, sir, what you 
have done ?—‘ No, sir’—‘ Why, you have made the peas 
yellow, sir. Go instantly, and take ’em to Hammersmith’ 
‘To Hammersmith, sir?’ cried the man, all in astonish. 
ment, the guests being no less so:—‘ please sir, why am I 
to take °em to Hammersmith ?’—*‘ Because, sir,’ (and here 
Goldsmith looked round with triumphant anticipation,) ‘ that 
is the way to render those peas green.’” 

There is a very humorous piece of exaggeration in Butler's 
Remains,—a collection, by the bye, well worthy of Hudi- 
bras, and indeed of more interest to the general reader. But- 
ler is defrauded of his fame with readers of taste, who hap. 
pen to be no politicians, when Hudibras is printed without 
this appendage. The piece we allude to is a short descrip. 
tion of Holland :— 


A country: that draws fifty foot of water, 

In which men live as in the hold of nature ; 

And when the sea does in upon them break, 

And drowns a province, does but spring a leak. 
* * * 


That feed, like cannibals, on other fishes, 
And serve their cousin-germans up in dishes. 
A land that rides at anchor, and is moored, 
In which they do not live, but go aboard. 


We do not know, and perhaps it would be impossible to 
discover, whether Butler wrote his minor pieces before those 
of the great patriot Andrew Marvell, who rivalled him in 
wit and excelled him in poetry. Marvell, though born later, 
seems to have been known earlier as an author. He was 
certainly known publicly before him. But in the political 
poems of Marvell there is a ludicrous character of Holland, 
which might be pronounced to be either the copy or the ori- 
ginal of Butler’s, if in those anti-Batavian times the Hol- 
lander had not been baited by all the wits; and were it not 
probable, that the unwieldy monotony of his character gave 
rise to much the same ludicrous imagery in many of theif 
fancies. Marvell’s wit has the advantage of Butler’s, notin 
learning or multiplicity of contrasts, (for nobody ever beat 
him there,) but in a greater variety of them, and in being 
able, from the more poetical turn of his mind, to bring graver 
and more imaginative things to wait upon his levity. 

He thus opens the battery upon our amphibious neigh- 
bour:— . 


Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 
As but the off-scouring of the British sand ; 
And so much earth as was contributed 

By English pilots, when they heaved the lead ; 
Or what by the ocean’s slow alluvion fell, 

Of shipwrecked cockle and the muscle-shell. 


“ Because that | 
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‘ But, bless me!’ he exclaimed, looking narrowly | 
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Glad then, as miners who have found the ore, 
They, with mad labour,* fished the land to shore ; 
And dived as desperately for each piece 

Of earth as if it had been of ambergreece ; 
Collecting er ere small loads of clay, 

Less than what building swallows bear away ; 

Or than those pills which sordid beetles row}, 
Transfusing into them their dunghill soul. 


goes on in a strain of exquisite hyperbole :— 


How did they rivet with gigantic piles 

Thorough the centre their new-catched miles ; 
And to the stake a struggling country bound, 
Where barking waves still bait the forced ground ; 
Building their wat’ry Babel far more high 

To catch the waves, than those to scale the sky. 
Yet still his claim the injured ocean layed, 

And oft at leap-frog o’er their steeples played ; 
As if on purpose it on land had come 

To shew them what’s their Mare Liberum ;t 

A dayly deluge over them does boil ; 

The earth and water play at level-coyl; 

The fish oft-times the burgher dispossessed, 

And sat, not as at meat, but as a guest : 

And oft the Tritons, and the Sea-nymphs, saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for cabillau. 
Or, as they over the new level ranged, 

For pickled herrings, pickled Heeren changed. 
Nature, it seemed, ashamed of her mistake, 
Would throw their land away at duck and drake : 
Therefore necessity, that first made kings, 
Something like government among them brings : 
For as with Pigmys, who best kills the crane, 





Among the om pd he that treasures grain, 
Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns, 
So rules among the drowned he that drains. 

i Not who first sees the rising sun, commands ; 
But who could first discern the rising lands ; 
Who best could know to pump an earth so leak, 
Him they their lord and country’s father speak ; 
To make a bank was a great plot of state ;— 
Invent a shovel, and be a magistrate. 


We can never read these and some other ludicrous verses 
of Marvell, even when by ourselves, without laughter. 


SOCIAL GENEALOGY. 


| Tris a curious and pleasant thing to consider, that a link | 
of personal acquaintances can be traced up from the authors | 
| of our own times to those of Shakspeare, and to Shakspeare | 
himself. Ovid, in recording his intimacy with Propertius | 
and Horace, regrets that he had only seen Virgil. But still 
| he thinks the sight of him worth remembering. And Pope, | 
_ when a child, prevailed on some friends to take him to a cof- | 
| tee-house which Dryden frequented, merely to look at him ; 
which he did, with great satisfaction. Now such of us as} 
have shaken hands with a living poet, might be able to reck- | 
on up a series of connecting shakes, to the very hand that | 
wrote of Hamlet, and of Falstaff, and of Desdemona. 

With some living poets, it is certain. There is Thomas 
Moore, for instance, who knew Sheridan. Sheridan knew 
Johnson, who was the friend of Savage, who knew Steele, 
who knew Pope. Pope was intimate with Congreve, and 
Congreve with Dryden. Dryden is said to have visited Mil- 
ton. Milton is said to have known Davenant; and to have 
been saved by him from the revenge of the restored court, 
in return for having saved Davenant from the revenge of the 
commonwealth. But if the link between Dryden and Mil- 
ton, and Milton and Davenant, is somewhat apocryphal, or | 
rather dependent on tradition (for Richardson the painter 
tells us the story from Pope, who had it from Betterton the 
actor, one of Davenant’s company,) it may be carried at once 
from Dryden to Davenant, with whom he was unquestion-. 
| ably intimate. Davenant then knew Hobbes, who knew 
r Bacon, who knew Ben Jonson, who was intimate with Beau- 
| mont and Fletcher, Chapman, Donne, Drayton, Camden, Sel- 
| den, Clarendon, Sydney, Raleigh, and perhaps all the great 
| men of Elizabeth’s and James’s time, the greatest of them 
| allundoubtedly. Thus have we a link of “ beamy hands” 
from our own times up to Shakspeare. 
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$ Dryden afterwards, of fighting for gain, in his song of 
Come, F ona dite 9 ghung gain, g 


“The gods from above the mad labour behold.” 
t A Free Ocean, 








In this friendly genealogy we have omitted the numerous 
side-branches or common friendships. It may be mentioned, 
however, in order not to omit Spenser, that Davenant resided 
some time in the family of Lord Brooke, the friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney. Spencer’s intimacy with Sidney is mention- 
ed by himself in a letter, still extant, to Gabriel Harvey. 

We will now give the authorities for our intellectual pedi- 
gree. Sheridan is mentioned in Boswell as being admitted 
to the celebrated club of which Johason, Goldsmith, and 
others were members. He had just written the School for 
Scandal, which made him the more welcome. Of Johnson’s 
friendship with Savage (we cannot help beginning the sen- 
tence with his favourite leading preposition,) the well-known 
Life is an interesting record. It is said that in the com- 
mencement of their friendship, they sometimes wandered to- 
gether about London for want of a lodging—more likely for 
Savage’s want of it, and Johnson’s fear of offending him by 
offering a share of his own. But we do not remember how 
this circumstance is related by Boswell. 

Savage’s intimacy with Steele is recorded in a pleasant 
anecdote, which he told Johnson. Sir Richard once desired 
him, “ with an air of the utmost importance,” says his biogra- 
pher, “‘ to come very early to his house the next morning. 
Mr. Savage came as he had promised, found the chariot at 
the door, and Sir Richard waiting for him and ready to go 
out. What was intended, and whither they were to go, Sav- 
age could not conjecture, and was not willing to inquire, but 
immediately seated himself with Sir Richard. The coach- 
man was ordered to drive, and they hurried with the utmost 
| expedition to Hyde-park Corner, where they stopped at a 
| petty tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir Richard then 
‘informed him that he intended to publish a pamphlet, and 
that he had desired him to come thither that he might write 
for him. They soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard 
dictated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner that had been 
ordered was put upon the table. Savage was surprised at 
the meanness of the entertainment, and after some hesita- 
‘tion, ventured to ask for wine, which Sir Richard, not with- 
out reluctance, ordered to be brought. They then finished 
their dinner, and proceeded in their pamphlet, which they 
concluded in the afternoon. 

‘“* Mr. Savage then imagined that his task was over, and 


expected that Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, and 


return home; but his expectations deceived him, for Sir 
Richard told him that he was without money, and that the 
pamphlet must be sold before the dinner could be paid for, 
and Savage was therefore obliged to go and offer their new 
production for sale for two guineas, which with some difficul- 
ty he obtained. Sir Richard then returned home, having re- 
tired that day only to avoid his creditors, and composed the 
pamphlet only to discharge his reckoning.” 

Steele’s acquaintance with Pope, who wrote some papers 
for his Guardian, appears in the letters and other works of 
the wits of that time. Johnson supposes that it was his 
friendly interference, which attempted to bring Pope and 
Addison together after a jealous separation. Pope’s friend- 
ship with Congreve appears also in his letters. He also dedi- 
cated the Iliad to Congreve, over the heads of peers and pa- 
trons. The dramatist, whose conversation most likely par- 
took of the elegance and wit of his writings, and whose man- 
ners appear to have rendered him a universal favourite, had 
the honour, in his youth, of attracting the respect and regard 
of Dryden. He was publicly hailed by him as his successor, 
and affectionately bequeathed the care of his laurels. Dry- 
den did not know who had been looking at him in the cof- 
fee-house. 

Already I am worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning th’ ungrateful stage ; 

Unprofitably kept at Heaven's expense, 

I live a rent-charge on his providence. 

But you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn, 

Whom [| foresee to better fortune born, 

Be kind to my remains; and O defend, 

Against your judgment, your departed friend ! 

Let not dh insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But shade those laurels which descend to you. 
Congreve did so, with great tenderness. 

Dryden is reported to have asked Milton’s permission to 
turn his Paradise Lost into a rhyming tragedy, which he call- 
ed the State of Innocence, or the Fall of Man; a work, 
such as might be expected from such a mode of alteration. 
‘The venerable pvet is said to have answered, “ Ay, young 
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man, you may tag my verses, if you will.” Be the connec- 
tion, however, of Dryden with Milton, or of Milton with 
Davenant, as it may, Dryden wrote the alteration of Shak- 
speare’s Tempest, as it is now perpetrated, in conjunction 
with Davenant. They were great hands, but they should 
not have touched the pure grandeur of Shakspeare. The 
intimacy of Davenant with Hobbes is to be seen by their 
correspondence prefixed to Gondibert. Hobbes was at one 
time secretary to Lord Bacon, a singularly illustrious instance 
of servant and master. Bacon also had Ben Jonson for a 
retainer in a similar capacity ; and Jonson’s link with the 
preceding writers could be easily supplied through the me- 
dium of Greville and Sidney, and indeed of many others of 
his contemporaries. Here then we arrive at Shakspeare, 
and feel the electric virtue of his hand. Their intimacy, 
dashed a little, perhaps, with jealousy on the part of Jonson, 
but maintained to the last by dint of the nobler part of him, 
and of Shakspeare’s irresistible fineness of nature, is a thing 
as notorious as their fame. Fuller says: ‘“‘ Many were the 
wit-combates betwixt (Shakspeare) and Ben Jonson, which 
two I behold like a Spanish great galleon and an English 
man-of-war: master Jonson (like the former) was built far 
higher in learning: solid, but slow in his performances. 
Shakspeare, with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, 
but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, 
and take advantage of all winds by the quickness of his wit 
and invention.” This is a happy simile, with the exception 
of what is insinuated about Jonson’s greater solidity. But 
let Jonson show for himself the affection with which he re. 
garded one, who did not irritate or trample down rivalry, 
7 rose above it like the sun, and turned emulation to wor- 
ip. 
. Soul of the age! 

Th’ applause ! delight ! the wonder of our stage ! 

My Shakspeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee by 

Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 

A little further, to make thee a room ; 

Thou art a monument without a tomb ; 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 

And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 


He was not of an age, but for all time. 





GODIVA. 


Tuts is the lady who, under the title of Countess of Cov- 
entry, used to make such a figure in our childhood upon 


some old pocket-pieces of that city. We hope she is in re- | 


quest there still ; otherwise the inhabitants deserve to be sent 
from Coventry. That city was famous in saintly legends for 
the visit of the eleven thousand virgins,—an “‘ incredible num- 
ber,” quoth Selden. But the eleven thousand virgins have 
vanished with their credibility, and a noble-hearted woman 
of flesh and blood is Coventry’s true immortality. 

The story of Godiva is not a fiction, as many suppose it. 
At least it is to be found in Matthew of Westminster, and 
is not of a nature to have been a mere invention. 
name, and that of her husband, Leofric, are mentioned in 
an old charter recorded by another early historian. 


of whose philosophy better things might have been expect- 


ed, is notoriously less philosophical in his history than in any 
other of his works. A certain coldness of temperament, not 
unmixed with aristocratical pride, or at least with a great 
aversion from everything like vulgar credulity, rendered his 
scepticism so extreme, that it became a sort of superstition 
in turn, and blinded him to the claims of every species of en- 
thusiasm, civil as well as religious. Milton, with his poetical 
eyesight, saw better, when he meditated the history of his 
native country. We do not remember whether he relates 
the present story, but we remember well, that at the begin- 
ning of his fragment on that subject, he says he shall relate 
doubtful stories as well as authentic ones, for the benefit of 
those, if no others, who will know how to make use of them, 
We have faith, however, in the story 


namely, the poets.* 





* When Dr. Johnson, among his other impatient accusations 
of our great republican, charged him with telling unwarrant- 
able stories in his history, he must have overlooked this an- 
nouncement ; and yet, if we recollect, it is but in the second 
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That 
the story is omitted by Hume and others, argues little against 
it; for the latter are accustomed to confound the most inter- 
esting anecdotes of times and manners with something be- 
low the dignity of history (a very absurd mistake ;) and Hume, 
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ourselves. It has innate evidence enough for us, to give full 
weight to that of the old annalist. Imagination can invent 
a good deal; affection more: but affection can sometimes 
do things, such as the tenderest imagination is not in the 
habit of inventing; and this piece of noble-heartedness we 
believe to have been one of them. 

Leofric, Earl of Leicester, was the lord of a large feudal 
territory in the middle of England, of which Coventry form. 
eda part. He lived in the time of Edward the Confessor ; 
and was so eminently a feudal lord, that the hereditary great. 
ness of his dominion appears to have been singular even at 
that time, and to have lasted with an uninterrupted succes. 
sion from Ethelbald to the Conquest,—a period of more than 
three hundred years, He was a great and useful opponent 
of the famous Earl Godwin. 

Whether it was owing to Leofric or not, does not appear, 
but Coventry was subject to a very oppressive tollage, by 
which it would seem that the feudal despot enjoyed the great- 
er part of the profit of all marketable commodities. The 
progress of knowledge has shown us how abominable, and 
even how unhappy for all parties, is an injustice of this de. 
scription ; yet it gives one an extraordinary idea of the mind 
in those times, to see it capable of piercing through the 
clouds of custom, of ignorance, and even of self-interest, and 
petitioning the petty tyrant to forego such a privilege. This 
mind was Godiva’s. The other sex, always more slow to 
admit reason through the medium of feeling, were then oc- 
cupied to the full in their warlike habits. It was reserved 
for a woman to anticipate ages of liberal opinion, and to 
surpass them in the daring virtue of setting a principle above 
a custom. 

Godiva entreated her lord to give up his fancied right; but 
in vain. At last, wishing to put anend to her importunities, 
he told her, either in a spirit of bitter jesting, or with a play- 
ful raillery that could not be bitter with so sweet an earnest- 
ness, that he would give up his tax, provided she rode through 
the city of Coventry, naked. She took him at his word. 
One may imagine the astonishment of a fierce unlettered 
chieftain, not untinged with chivalry, at hearing a woman, 
and that too of the greatest delicacy and rank, maintaining 
seriously her intention of acting in a manner contrary to all 
that was supposed fitting for her sex, and at the same time 
forcing upon him a sense of the very beauty of her conduct 
by its principled excess. It is probable, that as he could not 
prevail upon her to give up her design, he had sworn some 
religious oath when he made his promise: but be this asit 
may, he took every possible precaution to secure her mod- 
esty from hurt. The people of Coventry were ordered to 
keep within doors, to close up all their windows and outlets, 
and not to give a glance into the streets upon pain of death. 
The day came ; and Coventry, it may be imagined, was ¢i- 
lent as death. The lady went out at the palace door, was 
set on horseback, and at the same time divested of her wrap- 
ping garment, as if she had been going into a bath; then 
taking the fillet from her head, she Jet down her long and 
lovely tresses; which poured around her body like a veil; 
and so, with only her white legs remaining conspicuous, took 
her gentle way through tlie streets.* 

What scene can be more touching to the imagination— 
beauty, modesty, feminine softness, a daring sympathy ; an 
extravagance, producing by the nobleness of its object and 
the strange gentleness of its means, the grave and profound 
effect of the most reverend custom. We may suppose the 
scene taking place in the warm noon; the doors all shu 
the windowsclosed ; the earl and his court serious and wonder. 
ing ; the other inhabitants, many of them gushing with grate 
ful tears, and all reverently listening to hear the footsteps 0 
the horse ; and lastly, the lady herself, with a downcast bul 
not a shamefaced eye, looking towards the earth through 
her flowing locks, and riding through the dumb ana desertedl 
streets, like an angelic spirit. 

It was an honourable superstition in that part of the coum 





page of the fragment. So hasty, and blind, and liable tobe 
put to shame, is prejudice. 

*“ Nuda,” says Matthew of Westminster, “ equum asce 
dens, crines capitis et tricas dissolvens, corpus suum totw! 
preeter crura candidissima, inde velavit.’? See Selden’s No 
to the Polyolbion of Drayton: Song 13. It is Selden fro# 
whom we learn, that Leotric was Earl of Leicester, and 1 
other particulars of him mentioned above. The Earl % 
buried at Coventry, his Countess most probably in the sam 








tomb. 
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= -einwen l : 
efull® try, that a man who ventured to look at the fair saviour of of your friends, the company of agreeable children, music, 
vent ® his native town, was said to have been struck blind. But || theatres, amusing books, an urbane and generous gallantry. 
times @ the vulgar use to which this superstition has been turned by || He who thinks any innocent pastime foolish, has either to 
n the @ some writers of late times, is not so honourable. The whole grow wiser or is past the ability to do 80. In the one case, 
38 We story is as unvulgar and as sweetly serious, as can be con- |; his notion of being childish is itself a childish notion. Inthe 

ceived. other, his importance is of so feeble and hollow a cast, that 
eudal Drayton has not made so much of this subject as might || it dare not move for fear of tumbling to pieces. 
form-§ have been expected ; yet what he says is said well and ear- A friend of ours who knows as well as any man how to 
sor; nestly :— unite industry with enjoyment, has set an excellent example 
sreat. Coventry at length to those who can afford leisure, by taking two Sabbaths every 
enat® From her small mean regard, recovered state and strength ; week instead of one,—not Methodistical Sabbaths, but days 
icces- § By Leofric her lord, yet in base bondage held, | of rest which pay true homage to the Supreme Being by en. 
> than § The people from ber marts by tollage were expelled ; joying his creation. 
onent # Whose duchess which desired this tribute to release, One of the best pieces of advice for an ailing spirit is to go 
Their ee oe . _ per to — her cease, |/t 9 no sudden extremes—to adopt no great and extreme 
ppear, | yor anand should = poser penton yo horse changes in diet or other habits. They make a man look 
ge, by!) By daylight through the street: which certainly he thought | very great and philosophic to his own mind : but they are not 
great--| 1, her heroic breast so deeply would have wrought, fit for a being, to whom custom has been truly said to be a 
The} ‘That in her former suit she would have left to deal. second nature. Dr. Cheyne may tell us that a drowning 
e,and® But that most princely dame, as one devoured with zeal, man cannot too quickly get himself out of the water; but 
iis de.) Went on, and by that mean the city clearly freed. the analogy is not good. If the water has become a second 
2 a habit, he might ps as well say that a fish could not get 
zh the i - too quickly out of it. 
st, and ADVICE TO THE MELANCHOLY. Upon this point, Bacon says that we should discontinue 
This Ir you are melancholy for the first time, you will find upon |! what we think hurtful by little and little. And he quotes 
low tof alittle inquiry, that others have been melancholy many times, || with admiration the advice of Celsus:—that “ a man do vary 
en 0c-§ and yet are cheerful now. If you have been melancholy || and interchange contraries, but rather with an inclination 
served many times, recollect that you have got over all those times ; || to the more benignextreme.” ‘ Use fasting,” he says, “ and 
and tof and try if you cannot find out means of getting over them || full eating, but rather full eating ; watching and sleep, but 
-above® better. rather sleep ; sitting and exercise, but rather exercise, and 
Do not imagine that mind alone is concerned in your bad || the like ; so shall nature be cherished, and yet taught mas- 
ht 5 but spirits. The body has a great deal to do with these matters. || teries.” 
rye The mind << ee ge A affect the rach but the — || We cannot do better than conclude with one or two other 
ratte < also affects the mind. there is a re-action between them; || pascages out of the same Essay, full of his usual calm wis- 
and by lessening it on either side, you diminish the pain on || gom, « If you fly physic in health altogether, it will be too 
— both. strange for your body when you need it.” (He means thata 
eas If you are melancholy, and know not why, be assured it || general state of health should not make us over-confident 
sane |«Sae wee entirely from some physical weakness ; and do | and contemptuous of physic ; but we should use it moderate. 
..’& your bestto strengthen yourself. The blood of a melancholy || ly if required, that it may not be too strange to us when re- 
saa man is thick and slow; the blood of a lively man is clear || quired most.) ‘If you make it too familiar, it will have no 
Line and quick. Endeavour therefore to put your blood in mo- |) extraordinary effect when sickness cometh. I commend ra- 
conduct) 0 Exercise is the best way to do it; but you may also | ther some diet for certain seasons, than frequent use of phy- 
sa aa help yourself, in moderation, with wine, or other excitements. || sic, except it be grown into a custom ; for those diets alter 
pie Only you must take care to so proportion the use of any ar-|| the body more, and trouble it less.” 
his as it — omen rag? aap 2 “pd gern hd wees anaes by | ‘As for the passions and studies of the mind,” says he, 
or mod- ve ante . ‘ fo Savage B i hel y at tebe “at ||“avoid envy, anxious fears, angry fretting inwards, subtle 
ewer © yb “s om fi ‘ial, y; P yo given) and knotty inquisitions, joys and exhilarations in excess, 
outlets, yourself by the artificial. ; |sadness not communicated” (for as he says finely some- 
f death Regard the bad weather as somebody has advised us to|/ where else, they who keep their griefs to themselves, are 
was éi- handle the nettle. In proportion as you are delicate with it, | cannibals of their own hearts.”) “Entertain hopes ; mirth 
yor, was it will make you feel ; but | rather than joy ;” (that is to say, cheerfulness rather than 
er Wrap- eye ee | boisterous merriment 3) “ variety of delights rather than sur- 
h; then a ithe sogue obeys you = feit of them ; wonder and admiration, and therefore novel- 
ong and ties; studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious 
a veils Do not the less, however, on that account, take all rea-|| Objects, as histories, fables, and contemplations of nature.” 
us, OkB gonable precaution and arms against it,—your say &e. 
ainst wet feet, and your great-coat or umbrella against * oe 
nation— the rain. It is timidity and fight, which are to be Te THE ANTIQUE CABINET. 
thy ; anf ted, not proper armour for the battle. The first will lay you Waxruzn it is a porvesse pleasure in secing costiy things 
ject ani open to defeat, on the least attack. A proper use of the lat- c ee ee ee 
profound ter will only keep you strong for it. Plato had such aj| Ut of place, or an aversion we have to new things, (except 
pose the® high opinion of exercise, that he said it was a cure even for|| new thoughts, new toothpicks, and new ladies’ gear,) or the 
all shu a wounded conscience. For there is no system, even of || natural love for miscellany common to all mankind—whe- 
a oe however rarer or cruel in perce aaeaat that || ther it is for one of these reasons, or for a little of each— 
ith gra' oes not allow a wounded conscience to be curable by some | ‘ . . " 
tsteps Ol =means. Nature will work out its rights and its sihaban| we are in the habit of bestowing the loose ends of raged ae 
cast bul some way or other, through the worst sophistications ; and || €88 upon the warehouses of second-hand furniture. No- 
througif this is one of the instances in which she seems to raise her-|| thing grows upon a man like a habit of choice between 
deserted self above all contigencies. The conscience may have been|| such entertainment and any society merely tolerable—the 
wounded by artificial or by real guilt; but then she will tell || eforence given, of course, to the shabby but more su 
the cou® it in those extremities, that even the real guilt may have || Pr°"* ge F , el 
ble wey been produced by circumstances. It is her kindness alone, gestive damask and mahogany. Ah, the variety of things 
which nothing can pull down from its predominance. people sell to get money! What curious places shops are, 
m as See fair play between cares and pastimes. Diminish your || where they will buy anything that is “sacrificed!” How 
mn tot artificial wants as much as possible, whether you are rich entertaining to mousle about among old portraits, broken 
oa arg for how rich oe eo He ig a ornaments, miniatures soiled by wearing in the bosom, un- 
,, es ‘ ae mae Deak ates of = Ss utes tana ny strung harps, battered statuary, and furniture that has kept 
— sam ¢T On the other hand, increase all your natural and healthy proud company! How curious-minded must become at last 
enjoyments. Cultivate your afternoon fire-side, the society |! these dealers in nothing with a gloss on! 


How exactly they 
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must know the duration and value of fashionable newness! 
How well they must understand the pitiless transit from or- 
nament to lumber—how well the sudden chill of the money- 
test to articles valued, till then, only by affection! But we 
cannot afford a digression on the last page. 

Resting our umbrella on the steps to a high bed the other 
day, and our chin on our umbrella, (a posture taken for the 
leisurely perusal of a crowded corner of an old furniture 
shop,) we began to pick out, from the mass, an outline of 
an old cabinet secretary. Now we have been that degree 
of vagabond, that we have to confess having fairly topped 
our meridian without the knowledge of more luxury in wri- 
ting-tools than any table, any pen, and any conceivable va- 
gary of ink-holder. It is true that while travelling we got 
accustomed to fastening the other end of our thought-string 
to an old black trunk—a companion to our hithering and 
thithering for seven long year—and, by dint of habit in 
many a far country, we could ill write, at last, where that 
old portmanteau was not ready to receive our eyes as they 
came off the paper. But, in reforming our baggage for 
matrimony, the old trunk was degraded to a packing-box, 
and at present it peacefully reposes, smelling of quinces, and 
holding the modest Sunday-clothes of our farmer’s dame at 
Glenmary. Save and since this, our travelled and “ picked 
pen of countries” has been without appanage or equipage, 
wearing all its honours upon its bare plume of service, and, 
like a brave and uncomplaining soldier, scorning to claim 
the dignities which should have been plucked down by its 
deservings. Well—well! “ the whirligig of time!” ‘ Pen!” 
we mentally ejaculated, as we made out the corners and 
queer angles of the antique cabinet—* thy proper honours 


———ee 





', Commnitios. — You see the ink wet in my pen—I was jus 
about to dash into a critique. That straw-coloured volume 
of poems, by Mrs. Lewis, shows feathers from Pegasus; 
though, as usual with lady-poems, without any parings from 7 
the hoof—any trace of that part of the old steed that touch. 
es earth. It takes wrongs and sufferings—like those of Mr, 
Norton, L. E. L., and Mrs. Hemans—to compound a poet. 
ess of any reality and strength. Soil, that, if torn up with 
a ploughshare, may yield the heavy grain of anguish, will 
yield nothing but daisies and white clover, lying undisturbed | 
in the sunshine. Yet this same white clover is very sweet : 
grazing, and Mrs. Lewis’s is a very sweet book. May she 
never write a better one—by having suffered enough to 
‘“ qualify * 

Brigadier—Amen! I say, my boy, what a clever thing i 
Inman is making of his Magazine! The May number is 
beautiful. What a good pick he has among the magazine 
writers ! 

Committee —Excellent—but he uses himself up with ma. 
king his correspondents work, and sets too little value on 
his own writings. He wants a sub. for drudgery. He could, 
with his strong fabric of good sense, (which is genius,) and 
his excellent critical powers, make all the rest of the “Co- 
LUMBIAN” subservient to his own articles. 

Brigadier—Tell him so! 

Committee.—Will he stand it—as your firm ally ? 

Brigadier —Bless your soul, he has told you many a plainer | 
thing in print. 

Committee.—Has he ?—Here goes, then :— 









“ For Jove’s right hand, with thunder cast from sky, 
Takes open vengeance oft for secret ill !’’ 





are in flower! Thou shalt do thy work in luxury after this! 
What pigeon-holes can do, to make thee comfortable—what | 
drawers, what slits, what niches and nooks—is as good as 
done! Rise to-morrow rich and glorious.” 

We had the advantage to be favourably known to the fur. 
niture-dealer. He was a man who rejoiced in our promo- 
tions. We bought the old secretary without chaffer, ‘at the | 
lowest figure,” and requested that it might be dug out from | 
its unsold neighbours, and sent home, not too vigorously |, 
dusted. Here it is. We are writing upon its broad let. || 
down leaf, and our pen struts like a knight wearing for the 
first hour his well earned spurs. It is an old chamberer— || 
the secretrary—brown-black mahogany, inlaid with sandal- || 
wood—and has held money, and seen frowns and smiles. 
In its experience, (for which we would give a trifle,) we 
ourself are but a circumstance. The hand that first wrote 
at it is cold; and, for the hands that are to write at it here- || 
after, nature may not yet have sorted out the nails. Our*| 
own hand will give over its cunning and turn to ashes, mean- 
time. One man’s life and using are but of the duration of a 
coat of varnish, to this old cabinet’s apprehension. Ah || 
“we !” 

‘“* By the pricking of our thumbs,” the Brigadier is mount- || 
ing the stairs. Since the possession of our first operative || 
luxury, we have taken a disgust to the cloister—conceiting || 
that the smell of soap, from the lavendering in the back. || 
yard, gave a stain to such flowers of imagination as were 
born there. The Brigadier says we ow superfine. Soit / 
It is time—after “ taking it as it comes” for so many years. 
Besides, we must have something to set off against his 1 
epaulettes! Glory in your staff, dear Brigadier, but leave |, 
us our cabinet ! 

Brigadier—(entering out of breath.)—Paff! paff! 





How || 


the breath of life flutters with this vicinity to heaven ! 
Paff! paff!—prophetic nature! 
upster ? 





How are you, my dear | 





| Cheerly o’er the mountains,” are three songs, that, skil- 


' universalities ! 


| and lastly, it doth encinerate or calcinate, or crumble to 


; my rural simplicity!’ Mff—mff—mff! I think I sniff mint! 
, The wind sets this way from Windust’s. 


‘fully thanked. Do it, while I am gone, with your usual 


But now we think of it—you are bound to be particularly 
good-natured, my dear Brigadier! With what enthusiasm 
| they received your song the other night at the Tabernacle— 
‘“* the Pastof’s Daughter!” That, and “ Boatman haste,” and 


fully built, as they are, upon three of our most exquisite na- 
tional melodies, and intrinsically beautiful in words and mu 
sic, will be classics. Atwill has published them charmingly, 
too. What lots of money you ought to make out of these 


Brigadier—My dear boy! stop praising me at a judi- 
_cious place—for praise, like “heat hath three degrees — 
first, it indurateth or maketh strong ; next, it maketh fragile; 


pieces.” 

Committee.—Subtle tactician! How you have corrupted 
How it exhausts 
| the juices to talk pleasantly with a friend, and, by the way, 
| soft crabs are in the market. What say to a dish of water 
| cresses, and such other hee as may suggest themselves— 
we two—over the way! We are in too good humour to 
| dine in public to-day. We should seem to lack modesty, 
_ with this look of exultation on our faces. 

Brigadier —To dinner, with all my heart—for the Mirror 
|has an appetite—the philosopher’s tranquil appetite—idem 
| contemptui et admirationi habitus. 

Committee.—I go to shave off this working face, my deat 
General! Please amuse yourself with my warm pen. Ou 
correspondents “ Y.” and “ E. K.”—two “ treasures trove,” 
\if such periodical ever had—should be gracefully and grate. 












suaviter. 
(Brigadier writes.) 
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